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HERE IT IS! 


A PROJECTOR SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


VICTOR “LITE WEIGHT” 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 
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FOR THE First TIME a quality sound motion. icture pro- 


jector has been designed for classroom use—a marvel 


@ SINGLE UNIT CASE 


x we 4 
ies te 
in portability, simplicity of operation, amd versa- 


tility; and at no sacrifice of brilliant iflumina- @ COMPACT 


tion or famous Victor mechanical features. © SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


Write today for the attéactive Victor 
"Lite-Weight” booklet @ PRICE - $3750 


For the first time here is 
Walk-Away Portability 





and the VICTOR “Triumph 60” 


continues to be the most popular 16mm sound 
motion picture projector forthe school auditorium 


and for larger audiences, indoors or outdoors. 
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Leadership in 
Public Relations 


Education is getting a good play in the press, on 
the radio, and in the programs of political, labor, 
and business organizations. Public opinion from an 
over-all viewpoint is strongly in favor of the expand- 
ing role of education in the social, economic, and 
business life of the nation, and the attention of the 
entire country is now focused on the schools. 

The public relations activity of state and national 
associations, especially of the A. A. of S. A., and in 
the last several years of organized business interests, 
are among the important factors in developing this 
favorable public interest in education and in pro- 
viding adequate school facilities for present-day 
educational needs and requirements. 

Localizing this over-all favorable public sentiment 
for education and crystallizing community interests 
in support of the community school system is one 
of the most important administrative jobs of the 
year ahead. It involves a re-examination of the edu- 
cational needs and requirements of the community 
and ability to provide the adequate school facilities; 
a restudy of the educational program and what must 
be accomplished to reach the desired objectives; a 
revision of the progress made in providing the re- 
quired school facilities; a re-evaluation of the edu- 
cational objectives in relation to community interest, 
school board action, and participation of supervising 
and teaching personnel. 

Leadership in school-public relations is the re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent and a great op- 
portunity for outstanding professional service. The 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL continues to 
offer professional editorial material as a source of 
information and guidance in directing the school- 
public relations program. 


* 7“ - 


The “Guide to Products and Services” in this 
issue serves as a convenient means of obtaining valu- 
able assistance in your procurement problems. Refer 
to the advertising and then make use of the inquiry 
form on page 87. 
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No Painting Expense, ever! 
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WINDOWS OF 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
bring maintenance 


No PAINTING yo 
RUSTIN NO 
ROTTING No DRAFTS 
IN 
no STAIN © UPKEEP 


Figure how you’d cut maintenance costs if you 
eliminated the need for painting window frames. 
That’s just one of the ways you save with win- 
dows of Aleoa Aluminum. 

Because aluminum can’t shrink or swell, 
aluminum windows keep their snug fit. They keep 
winter winds out; keep fuel bills down. 

Because aluminum is strong, window members 
can be narrower; glass areas larger. More light 
can come in. 

Aluminum windows take advantage of modern 
design and modern construction methods. Deep, 


MORE people want MORE gluminum for MORE uses than ever 


dirt-catching corners are eliminated. Windows 
can be cleaned more easily, cutting maintenance 
costs again. 

Inspect your building or the plans for your new 
one. Are there places where painting and other 
maintenance will be costly? Chances are these 
are the spots where Alcoa Aluminum can help 
you save money over the years. For information 
on any application of aluminum, write to 
ALUMINUM CompaANy or America, 1733 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Sales offices in leading cities. 
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School Boards May Be Retarding Influences 


There is a rather impressive group of 
educators who are of the opinion that, if 
the whole truth were to be written on the 
subject of the relationships existing between 
boards of education on the one hand, and 
school superintendents on the other which 
contribute to the inability of the latter 
group to effectively achieve sound, profes- 
sional objectives, there would be a vast 
and indignant group of protesting board 
members extending from coast to coast. 
For, while it must be recognized that by 
and large school-board members are con- 
scientious civic-minded men and women 
with the best welfare of the children their 
first and foremost consideration, there are 
nevertheless numerous instances of super- 
intendent failure which can be laid directly 
or indirectly at the door of the boards of 
education. 

Board members may quite rightfully take 
the position that if a school system fails to 
achieve its educational objectives the re- 
sponsibility rests primarily upon the 
shoulders of the chief executive of the 
system and contributory shortcomings can 
be traced ultimately to his office. However, 
there are school districts in which the very 
angels of heaven would fail as chief school 
executives. Every schoolman knows them; 
“superintendents’ grave yards,” they are 
referred to with a grim humor that is more 
than half earnest. 


Respect for Superintendent's Position 

What is it that sets these places apart 
from others? How do these self-perpetuat- 
ing systems continue to exist year after 
year, sometimes decade after decade, their 
officials often sincerely of the opinion that 
they are the ones sinned against rather 
than the sinning, bemoaning their ill luck 
in school affairs and determined at all costs 
to personally guide their schools through 
the existing crisis even if they have to fire 
their superintendent in order to do it? 

Failure on the part of the board of edu- 
cation to understand and respect the func- 
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L. E. Leipold, Ph.D. 


tion of the superintendent has brought 
grief untold to many a school system. Re- 
duced to the simplest terms, the qualities 
of a school administrator which in the final 
analysis determine his effectiveness as an 
executive and which therefore are of pri- 
mary concern to his board of education are 
two in number: 

1. How well versed is he in school ad- 
ministrative matters? 

2. How well can he apply this knowledge 
in practical situations? 

True, there are various extraneous fac- 
tors inherent in the picture which of neces- 
sity must be reckoned with, but they are 
concomitant criteria which ultimately de- 
pend for their validity upon the above two 
qualifications only. Boards of education are 
prone to set up additional standards which 
go far beyond these two requisites and 
which in too many cases ultimately, effec- 
tively wear down professionally their ex- 





ecutive in a maze of nonessentials. A school 
administrator who is a trained and qualified 
executive should be given free rein to 
administer the schools within the bounds 
set by the board of education consistent 
with good administrative practice. He is 
the official to whom the executive respon- 
sibilities have been delegated, a professional 
educator by training and experience. Hav- 
ing indicated its faith in him by selecting 
him to head the schools comprising the 
system, the board is duty bound to dignify 
his position by allowing him to carry on 
his duties without restrictive prohibitions 
placed before him at every turn. If he is 
not qualified to run the schools, he should 
not have been hired in the first place; if 
he is qualified, he should be permitted to 
perform his functions. 


The “Boss” Type Executive 


On the other hand, there are superin- 
tendents who build a wall of ineffectiveness 
about their office through dereliction in 
maintaining a two-way flow of information 
between the office of the board and that 
of the superintendent, thus eventually 
maneuvering themselves into extremely vul- 
nerable positions. The school board as a 
body should have the confidence of the 
superintendent at all times. An attitude of 
“I’m boss here, and as long as I am super- 
intendent I am going to be boss” leads to 
inevitable friction. The right to administer 
the affairs of the schools is a privilege 
granted by boards of education to superin- 
tendents; to administer them selfishly or 
inefficiently is an executive weakness which 
cannot be written off lightly. For example, 
the superintendent referred to above who 
looks upon himself as a school boss and 
who plays that petty role is an abomination 
to the school system and is asking for 
trouble. Needless to say, the board usually 
accommodates him. 

To keep a fine balance between “rights” 
and “privileges” is a job of no mean pro- 
portions. Here it is that superintendents 
and boards alike frequently fail. In justice 
to boards of education it must be said that 
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they feel their obligations to the people of 
the district keenly, and it becomes a temp- 
tation to step over into the executive field 
when they are confronted with the spectacle 
of a superintendent misusing his powers. 
Therefore, while boards of education fre- 
quently do not honor the prerogatives of 
their chief executive, the latter in turn is 
all too frequently at fault in failing to 
recognize the true status of the board. /t is 
the duty of the board not to run the schools 
but to see that they are run. Boards fre- 
quently do not observe the first half of the 
rule, while superintendents are loath to 
grant their boards the right to exercise the 
latter prerogative. Frequently it is just as 
simple as that... . 


The Problem of Support 

Inadequate support of the chief execu- 
tive’s program is another salient shortcom- 
ing of many boards of education. Let it be 
understood that school boards may some- 
times be entirely within their rights in 
such a position of nonsupport. For example, 
the program proposed by the superintend- 
ent may be fundamentally unsound; but 
if that is the case, the query may well be 
posed of how it got past the board in the 
first place, to be embarked upon as school- 
system policy. Either the superintendent 
did not take the matter up as thoroughly 
as he should have with his board, or sub- 
sequent developments indicated to the 
board the wisdom of a different course of 
action. In either case it is up to the super- 
intendent to sell his program to the board 
or else to revise it or to drop it entirely. 
It is unfair for a superintendent to ask 
his board to support a program which that 
body feels to be essentially unsound or 
antagonistic to the best interests of the 
school system of the children. It is much 
wiser to revise the recommendations to 
conform to the board’s policy, for the latter 
group cannot be expected to give up its 
right to decide upon the merits of the chief 
executive’s proposals. Rubber stamp boards 
are worthless, frequently they are actual 
detriments to the best interests of the 
schools which they are supposed to be serv- 
ing. A superintendent who makes demands 
which the board feels it cannot well grant 
and who refuses in good grace to revise 
his course of action will create a situation 
which will lead to factional cleavages in- 
imical to the prestige of both the board 
and the superintendent. 

“T will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer” may once have been 
considered good battle strategy by the 
general in charge, but bullheadedness has 
little place in our educational scheme of 
things. Co-operation and finesse are much 
more effective weapons to use -—and co- 
operation does not mean that the board 
must always ‘“‘coo” while the superintendent 
operates. I am reminded here of the super- 
intendent who stated that he now had the 
most co-operative board members that he 
had ever had, for they had never once 
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questioned a single recommendation or pro- 
posal that he had made. Co-operation is a 
two-way process, and there is always the 
faint chance that the superintendent may 
be wrong. 


Board Must be Sold 

This line of argument might lead one to 
the conclusion that it is the duty of the 
superintendent to always play second fiddle 
in the local educational orchestra. Such is 
not my thesis. The superintendent of 
schools is a trained professional educator. 
It is natural to assume that he should be 
allowed the prerogative of initiating local 
educational policies. But his duty does not 
end there; the next step is to sell them to 
the board of education. Failing in this 
step, he has failed rather completely for 
the time being at least. 

How far should the board go in accept- 
ing the superintendent’s recommendations? 
As far as it can possibly go without becom- 
ing antagonistic to the local community’s 
willingness to support the program. The 
superintendent then has two obligations 
here: 

1. that of selling his program to the 
board of education; 

2. that of selling his program to the 
community. 

Failing in either one or the other con- 
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stitutes utter failure, and now the board 
of education can validly support his pro- 
gram only if it is revised or if provision 
is made for embarking upon a selling pro- 
gram. When planning has been inadequate 
and understandings are lacking, “confusion 
worse confounded” results, rapidly develop- 
ing into a situation in which the pot calls 
the kettle black, and acrimonious recrimin- 
ations reverberate back and forth. Thus in 
another school system the children are 
caught in between painful crossfiring, pay- 
ing this severe penalty merely for being 
the offspring of their combative elders. 


Some Grievances Enumerated 


Superintendents will on occasion discuss 
other grievances against their boards of 
education, usually centering about such 
complaints as these: 

Matters discussed at board meetings are 
not kept in confidence but are aired freely 
up and down Main Street. 

Board members give more confidence and 
counsel to local citizens than they give 
to the superintendent on school matters. 

The opinion of the school janitor is ac- 
corded greater weight than that of teachers 
or superintendent. 

The right of patronage is insisted upon, 
this being regarded as a prerogative ac- 
companying the holding of office. (‘‘She 
comes from a good family and I know that 
she will have a splendid influence upon 
her pupils. . . .”) 

Narrow views held by board members 
limit the vision and becloud school issues. 

Odious comparisons are made with neigh- 
boring schools, neighboring teachers, neigh- 
boring superintendents. (And at this point 
the superintendent begins to make 
mental comparisons with neighboring 
school boards.) 

Personal idiosyncrasies, petty jealousies, 
grudge viewpoints are substituted for pro- 
fessional standards when viewing educa- 
tional problems. 

Board members take the point of view 
that they have been elected to save money 
for the school district, whereas their obliga- 
tion is to spend the tax money economically 
and wisely. (Increased services call for 
greater expenditures; cutting costs results 
in a comparable decrease in educational 
opportunities for the children of the 
district.) 

This list is 
lengthened. 

The professionalizing of the office of 
superintendent of schools has made some 
progress during the century that has 
elapsed since its beginning in Providence 
in 1836. School boards have been in ex- 
istence longer, have had a harder row to 
hoe, have faced and overcome many ob- 
stacles. They can view in retrospect with 
considerable satisfaction; the next major 
step is to clean out the handicaps which 
are retarding them in order that they may 
move on into the next era of service and 
achievement. 
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Mental and Physical Vigor — 


The Personal Qualifications Requisite 
for Modern Teaching Bernard G. Kelner’ 


So important is the personal equation of 
the teacher, that it is impossible in the 
same person, to separate good teaching 
from good personality., This fundamental 
of excellence in teaching has long been 
recognized. Twenty-four hundred years 
ago, Socrates was described by his pupil 
Plato in the rhetorical question, “Can he 
who is harmoniously constituted ever be 
unjust?” Today we assume, as did Plato, 
that the successful teacher is assuredly a 
harmoniously constituted personality. 

If this assumption is accepted, then it is 
imperative that no one be permitted fo 
teach unless his personal qualifications give 
some assurance of satisfactory service. 
There is neither justice nor practicality in 
appointing an unfit person to teach. Such 
a practice is unfair to the pupil, to the 
parent, and to the teacher himself.) It 
usually threatens the normal development 
of hundreds of children, guarantees friction 
between school and community, and con- 
demns a young person to a life of slow 
torture. ' Certainly the responsibility of 
molding the views, directing the energies, 
and prescribing the welfare of the next 
generation, entail requirements no less ex- 
acting than those taken for granted in other 
professions. 

How, then, does one determine which 
personal qualifications are necessary in 
teaching? The answer probably lies in a 
study of the activities involved in teaching 
itself. Even a cursory examination reveals 
specific personality indispensables, and de- 
stroys forever the supposition that anyone 
can teach. 


Total Good Health 

In the first place, the teacher must have 
physical health, As part of the working 
day, he can expect to supervise a play- 
ground, inspect a basement lavatory, and 
patrol a third-floor corridor. What was once 
leisure, is now occupied by morning home 
visitations, afternoon college classes, and 
evening Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings. To add to these taxing demands which 
belie the sedentary classification of teach- 
ing, extra responsibilities frequently are 
shouldered. Leading an assembly, drilling 
a safety patrol, and conducting a scrap 
drive are but a few examples. Finally, it 
takes strong bodily vigor to resist disease 
and nervous strain in the daily presence of 
30 to 150 children. 

Those statistics which nominate the 
teacher as the candidate most likely to suc- 
ceed to a sanatorium bed prove that phys- 
ical health is not enough. It takes the 
poise, the self-discipline, the emotional 
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stability of a saint to guide acceptably the 
diverse and often clashing personalities 
found in any classroom. As the adult stands 
before the class, therefore, his very bearing 
should represent to children the wholesome 
and normal personality. To such a teacher, 
emotion is a poor substitute for intelligence, 
for the loss of self-control, he believes, can 
only aggravate an already disturbed situa- 
tion. Because he has the confidence spring- 
ing from faith in himself and his destiny, 
and the serenity stemming from the knowl- 
edge that time is a present friend and ulti- 
mate comforter, the teacher brings to his 
work the pleasantness, the sense of humor, 
the courage, the perseverance, and the bal- 
ance that belong to the emotionally healthy 
alone. Woe to that teacher who does not 
have that kind of health! 

This qualification for teaching cannot be 
overestimated. The wheels of education are 
oiled or sabotaged by it. It is more nec- 
essary to a teacher than a slide rule to the 
engineer or a stethoscope to the doctor. 
Temperaments are so closely attuned in a 
school that a single distorted individual can 
erode the co-operative efforts of the staff, 
Never underestimate the power of a poor 
recitation in room ten to give dyspepsia to 
half the faculty by the end of the day. Mil- 
dew spreads rapidly. On the other hand, 
anyone who has worked conscientiously 
with children, offers homage to those teach- 
ers who take things as they come and 
people as they are, who preach the gospel 
of turning every bad experience into a good 
one, and who actually have a sense of 
values for the relative importance of events. 
Immeasurable service is performed when 
pupils can submerge hidden fears and open 
turmoils in the surging goodness of a teach- 
er’s heart. 


Intelligence and Its Flowers 


Is it not trite to stress the need for intel- 
ligence in teachers?, Yet it is an admitted 
practice in American life to place teaching 
near the bottom of the list of professions 
demanding high I.Q.’s. When Mr. Average 
Man’s coat sags at the seams, he asks of 
the tailor, “Can you do the job of tailor- 
ing?” He does not ask for the tailor’s polit- 
ical views. When Mr. Average Man’s roof 
leaks, he asks of the roofer, “Are you expert 
enough to do the job of roofing?” He does 
not ask the roofer to be a jolly good fellow. 
When Mr. Average Man’s tooth aches, he 
asks of the dentist, “Can you ease my 
pain?” He does not demand the proper 
lodge affiliations. But ask Mr. Average Man 
about appointing teachers and only too fre- 
quently he will shrug his shoulders compla- 
cently and say, “He’s a pleasant person. 
He'll catch on in time. Anyhow he likes 
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children.” Despite the advance in educa- 
tional theory,\the American public has not 
been given the eyes to see that teaching is 
a profession in which the unintelligent can 
do immeasurably more damage than any 
unskilled tailor. | 

Little wonder, then, that a recent publi- 
cation of the Carnegie Foundation deplored 
the intellectual deficiencies of students in 
teachers’ colleges as compared to those in 
other professional schools. In fact, 7 per 
cent of these students, it was pointed out, 
scored lower in achievement and _ intelli- 
gence tests than did 36 per cent of the aver- 
age high school pupils who were included 
in the study. Pedagogy in the modern 
manner calls upon the teacher to create 
units, adapt contents, and revise curricu- 
lums. Most of all, however, the solution of 
those unpredictable and unending problems 
which arise from the living together of 40 
people demands split-second thinking. No 
teacher can afford to be wrong too often. 
Resourcefulness, initiative, versatility, all 
flower in the garden of intelligence. | 


Alertness Leading to Skill 


Walking hand in hand with intelligence 
is mental alertness.) The teacher brushes 
away the cobwebs of reactionism and like 
St. Paul accepts the permanency of change. 
Helpful criticism is welcomed. Conversant 
with the better thoughts of history’s best 
minds, he is aware of the major implica- 
tions of the world’s current scene. A person 
who is mentally alert lives Emerson’s defini- 
tion of the scholar, “In every man there is 
something wherein I may learn of him and 
in that I am his pupil.” /The best teachers 
throughout the ages have maintained that 
they knew but one thing — that they knew 
nothing. When the greatest of men are so 
humble, can the lesser afford to differ? 

Physical health, emotional stability, in- 
telligence, mental alertness, all four identify 
the successful teacher. But these alone are 
not enough. Since learning revolves about 
social relationships, the teacher must pos- 
sess the ability to win the respect of others. 
To win others, however, one must first con- 
quer himself. The teacher, therefore, is per- 
sonally attractive in the clothes he has pur- 
chased, in the features he has inherited, and 
in the social skills he has diligently cul- 
tivated. And skill is the word, the keynote: 
skill in dealing tactfully with every type of 
person — skill in using the tongue as God 
must have meant it to be used; in saying 
pleasant things to other people — skill in 
sensitizing oneself to the feelings of col- 
leagues — skill in living with humans with- 
out discord — skill in making friends. 

The socially skilled teacher appreciates 
the “Good Morning,” the warm handshake, 
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and the smile as the dynamics of har- 
monious living. Harvey the personable rab- 
bit taught his master to say, “For thirty 
years I was smart, now I have decided to 
be pleasant.” 

And social skill in these times signifies 
not tolerance, for tolerance implies supe- 
riority, but understanding, respect, and 
recognition based on scientific knowledge 
of the inherent equality of all people; As a 
consequence, the socially skilled teacher has 
trodden into the ground, with boots girded 
with high resolve, the damning ambition to 
rule or destroy.’ Instead he has accepted 
the rules of wisdom and of love as the 
builders of life. 


Ethical Conduct 


personal qualifications tend to 
To those already noted, the true 


Good 
cluster. 


Our No. 1 Responsibility — 
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teacher adds good moral and ethical con- 
duct. He reasons that one who instructs 
children to forbear from carrying tales 
ought to act in like manner. Knowing the 
scrutiny which public employees undergo, 
only strengthens his desire to praise his 
co-workers, to shoulder his part of the re- 
sponsibility of operating the school, and to 
act in a manner that sets a standard of cul- 
tured living for pupils to admire and 
imitate. 


Teachers Can't Be Queer 


Last of all, the teacher must be free from 
peculiarities. Teaching is too poor finan- 
cially for indulgence in eccentricities. Pet 
phobias, chosen causes, odd habits, in short 
physical afflictions and mental disfigure- 
ments have no place in the classroom. 

Perhaps in listing these personal quali- 
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fications as being necessary for modern 
teaching, we have aimed a bit high. Is it too 
much to ask that an applicant for a teach. 
ing position have physical health, emotional 
stability, intelligence, mental alertness, 
social skill, moral and ethical conduct, and 
freedom from personal affliction? Or is 
there yet something more that is needed, 
like the breathing of life into a beautiful 
but still statue? What is it: The rare union 
of the cold impartiality of the scientist and 
the burning zeal of the artist? The epitome 
of that which indicates both ability to teach 
and the ability to make others want to 
learn? Or is it — that the personal qualifi- 
cations of a teacher in their very nobility 
cause the nobleness which lies in others, 
sleeping but never dead, to arise in all their 
majesty to greet him? 


Vocabulary: Essential Equipment 


In our desire to provide, in the high 
school curriculum, subjects that will best 
equip for life, have we not shown greater 
zeal than insight? We have introduced, in 
imposing variety, such courses as welding, 
radio, stagecraft, salesmanship, journalism, 
show-card lettering. Each of these courses 
equips a limited number of students with 
desirable specific skills. But the one skill 
the lack of which will handicap every stu- 
dent both before and after graduation is 
being almost universally neglected. Few 
schools have had the wisdom to provide a 
special course in vocabulary development, 
systematically planned, and given full cur- 
riculum status. In general, schools continue 
to teach vocabulary incidentally, in connec- 
tion with English, the social studies, mathe- 
matics, the sciences. Such practice is even 
defended on the ground that words should 
be learned in connection with the subjects 
in which they are met. Actually, the learn- 
ing of words through specific applications 
is too often misleading. Safety in interpre- 
tation requires a knowledge of basic, not 
technical meanings, and the teaching of 
basic meanings, capable of adjustment to 
varied uses, calls for a special course de- 
voted to the study of vocabulary as such. 


A Test of Vocabulary 


The extent to which incidentally acquired 
vocabulary functions in one’s own school 
may be quickly ascertained. Let juniors and 
seniors be tested on definition of words met 
in various subjects, words the school as- 
sumes they know. It is hard to believe that 
in class after class not 5 per cent have 
known the meaning of the word integrity. 
It is commonly defined as shrewdness, am- 
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bition, ability to get ahead of the other 
fellow. Even fewer have approached the 
meaning of Aypocrite. The average student 
recognizes and even uses the word as a 
term of reproach, but thinks it means fool, 
griper, weak-minded person, criminal, 
heathen, one who talks without thinking, 
one who can’t stand those below him. The 
following are typical of definitions appear- 
ing constantly: 


posterity — making money; goodness; back por- 


tion; ancestors; high standard of living; 
trouble 
anonymous — all in favor; well-known; unusual; 


unimportant; majority; the end 

amphibious — getting there first; 
doubtful 

contemporary — sixteenth century ; 
portant; classical 

chronic — serious; of the heart; inherited; dan- 
gerous; throat; pertaining to the head; com- 
plicated; a crank; fatal 

incumbent — retiring; ignorant; 
cient person 

plastic —hard; substitute; 
strong; soft; rubbery; made of glass; made 
of wood; made of coal; stronger than steel; 
cheaper than rubber; chemical 

prodigal — problem; hopeful; returning; hard to 
understand ; w andering ; smart; wicked; gen- 
ius; returning to one’s senses; lost ; gone 

dynamic — simple; loud; large; biology book; 
detailed; new; clear; study of living insects 

philanthropist — one with wild ideas; traveler; 
eye doctor; one who studies animals; one 
who gets along with others 

plutocrat — fake; disbeliever; fighter; statesman; 
common citizen; talkative person; one who 
plots against the government; person sort of 
half republican and half democrat 


What does the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion mean to the high school student who 
interprets posterity as indicated? What 
weight will he attach to an anonymous 
letter who thinks the word means all in 
favor? Obviously, many meanings listed 
above were drawn from context. The result- 


balloonlike ; 


of today; im- 


opponent; ineffi- 


facial; transparent; 


ant confusion is undeniably responsible for 
discouragement and failure in many high 
school subjects. If a student assumes, from 
war reports supplementing social science, 
that amphibious means getting somewhere 
first, what will he expect of the amphibious 
tortoise encountered in biology? If, since 
Shakespeare and Bacon are called contem- 
porary writers, contemporary to him means 
sixteenth century, what will be his reply 
when asked, in history, to compare contem- 
porary economic trends with those of the 
Civil War era? Administrators and teachers 
who are comfortably certain that misinter- 
pretations such as those listed do not pre- 
vail in their schools may find complacency 
giving way before evidence from tests. 


Too Late Awareness of Handicaps 


Unfortunately, fuller awareness of vocab- 
ulary handicap comes after graduation from 
high school. In college and in industry the 
competitive test is now everywhere em- 
ployed for screening applicants. In most of 
these tests the vocabulary content exceeds 
that of any other field, and the proportion 
is notably increasing. For West Point, for 
Annapolis, and for the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, the 1947 qualifying 
examinations were one third vocabulary.’ 
A national manufacturer grants four-year 
college scholarships through competitive 
tests which, in 1946 and 1947 were approx- 
imately two thirds vocabulary. Nor do 
graduates not college-bound escape the in- 
sistent demand for vocabulary. State Merit 
and Civil Service examinations are vocab- 
ulary weighted. Stenographers, nurses, 


2Applicants for the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps were notified that one third of the 1947 examina- 
tion would be vocabulary. In one Western school 8 of 
the 16 registrants took advantage of 3 weeks of vocabu- 
lary help offered by the teacher of Word Clues, a vocabu- 
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beauty operators, insurance company and 
bank employees report having taken tests 
of from one fourth to three fourths vocab- 
ulary. Schools cannot afford longer to ignore 
so manifest a need. They must take the ini- 
tiative now, or later yield to public pressure. 


A Sure Remedy 


The remedy has already been mentioned 

a separate course devoted wholly to 
vocabulary development, and offered, pref- 
erably in the junior or senior year of high 
school. The special course is in keeping 
with curricular experience. Journalism, 
speech, and drama, once included in the 
crowded general English course, have func- 
tioned far more satisfactorily as special 
courses. Room can be found in any cur- 
riculum for a subject sufficiently valuable. 
Vocabulary study pays highest dividends: 
during high school, in added comprehension 
of the content of every subject; in compet- 
itive industry, in improved qualifications; 
throughout adult life, in enhanced under- 
standing, enjoyment, and influence. The 
curriculum which will not readily admit an 
additional subject may well be scanned for 
possible elimination of some course more 
limited in its benefits. The student who 
spends curriculum time in learning a skill 
peculiar to a specific occupation may or 
may not find the expenditure justified. 
Statistics indicate that even in predom- 
inantly vocational colleges, which students 
enter usually with a particular field in 
mind, there is a high percentage of change 
of intention. Antioch College, for example, 
reports that three fourths of its students 
change before graduation the choices made 
when they entered. If this is true of a se- 
lected group of college students, what of the 
general run of high school students? A boy 
who takes a course in radio mechanics may 
eventually go into medicine; a girl whose 
interest is for a time journalism may decide 
to become a laboratory technician. Some 
of their time has been wasted. Time in- 
vested in the development of vocabulary 
will bring returns in every successive field 
to which one may turn. There is no waste. 


How Teach Vocabulary? 


When the alert school decides to insti- 
tute a special course, what method of 
vocabulary development should be adopt- 
ed? Various devices for word acquisition 
have been advocated: learning three words 
a day; looking up words encountered in 
reading: memorizing words from high-fre- 
quency lists. All of these have some value, 


lary course of the type advocated in this article. Candi- 
dates received no help in other fields covered by the tests. 
Of the state’s quota of 15, 7 state winners were from the 
» school. No other school in the state, several of them 
larger, had more than one successful candidate. Of the 
seven winners from the one school, six had taken the 
wabulary help offered: the seventh had taken a part of 
Only one who had taken the vocabulary work failed 
ualify. Not one of the eight registrants who had not 
taken the work did qualify. The extraordinary number of 
nners from one school was attributed directly to their 
proficiency in vocabulary. They could not anticipate what 
words the test might include, but they were equipped 
with a knowledge of word elements which they could 
and did apply. 
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but they waste time, are illogical, give 
little promise of retention. By all means, 
to ensure the maximum in (1) economy of 
time, (2) reliability of concept, and (3) 
permanency of retention, let vocabulary be 
learned through root meanings. To illus- 
trate, the student, sooner or later, will en- 
counter the words philanthropy, anthro- 
pology, anthropophagous, misanthrope, an- 
thropoid. If he learns the meaning of any 
one of these outright, he enriches his vocab- 
ulary by a single word. In the same time he 
could learn, instead, the root anthrop, 
meaning man(kind). Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary lists 86 words beginning with 
anthrop. Most words contain two roots, or 
elements. By learning this root instead of 
one of its derivatives the student therefore 
enriches his vocabulary, potentially, by 
one half of 86 words, or by 43 words, even 
when words like philanthropy and misan- 
thrope, in which the root appears as the 
second element, are disregarded. Assuredly, 
the root method offers economy. 


Roots Cannot Change Identity 


Only a knowledge of roots can safeguard 
against misinterpretation. Sheer memoriza- 
tion of word meanings is highly unreliable, 
since no one meaning is universally appli- 
cable. But the meanings of roots do not 
change, and the varying usages of deriva- 
tives take on unity and reason only through 
their basic elements. Students who assume 


that plastic means hard may wonder why ° 


“plasticine” remains pliable; those who 
think it means substitute will puzzle over 
“plastic nature’; those who think it means 
facial will misinterpret “plastic arts.” The 
root meaning (to mold, or shape) estab- 
lishes the underlying relationship. The ap- 
plication of contemporary both to Shake- 
speare and Bacon and to present-day events 
becomes reasonable only when the roots 








Chicago Tribune Pavio 
Chicago's Superintendent Herold Hunt visits with a group 
of school children. (See page 50) 


(con— together; tempor—time) are 
known. The danger in assuming meanings 
from context is apparent. If, however, 
meaning is taken from roots and context, 
the combination will seldom mislead. Stu- 
dents should be led to recognize elemental 
meanings, and to appreciate their versatil- 
ity. A chameleon remains a chameleon, 
however he changes color. Through environ- 
ment, roots likewise change color but never 
identity. Recognition of fundamental iden- 
tities under any guise makes for clarity of 
comprehension and engenders confidence in 
meeting new words. The root method alone 
is reliable, 

A word learned through its roots becomes 
a permanent possession, for the clues within 
the word prompt recall. Many roots present 
unforgettable pictures. One student may 
learn that supercilious means haughty, and 
the meaning may easily slip from mind; 
another, through the roots, sees the picture 
of raised eyebrows, and the expression of 
haughtiness is indelibly imprinted upon his 
memory. The root method provides insur- 
ance against forgetting meanings. 

Figures are easily available on the high 
correlation between vocabulary and success 
in college. Educators are acquainted with 
the extensive research of Johnson O’Con- 
nor, to determine whether efficiency in life 
is materially affected by size of vocabulary. 
His conclusion, “The relationship is re- 
markably close between a knowledge of 
words and success in the world,” is sup- 
ported by irrefutable evidence. 

How long shall schools continue to offer 
courses of superficial appeal and transitory 
value, courses which appear practical but 
prove a total loss to students whose voca- 
tional preferences change, and continue to 
neglect the most vital and the most in- 
escapable need of every student for whose 
future they are gravely responsible? 


An All-Year Task — 





Better School Exhibits 


W. Paul Allen’ 


The truth of the statement that a school 
needs a good public-relations program is so 
evident that it should pass unquestioned. 
Schools by their very nature have public rela- 
tions. It is simply a question of how those 
relations shall be directed and made of value 
to the school. 

Public education calls for the expenditures 
of vast sums of public funds. The school pro- 
gram has changed so much that it is difficult 
for the parents and public fully to understand 
it. These two facts alone make a sound public- 
relations program necessary. We believe the 
school exhibit is one of the most effective 
public-relations instruments that we have. 

The school exhibit has a psychological value 
because it is both visual and concrete. A sur- 
vey of literature on school exhibits indicates 
that very little has been written on the topic. 
Either the people have not recognized its value 
as a public-relations instrument, or writers in 
the field of the education have neglected to 
give it the attention it warrants. If the exhibit 
is worthwhile, it is worth careful study. 

Every schoolman is familiar with the widely 
used school exhibits in public buildings, at 
county and state fairs, at educational confer- 
ences, and in the individual school. There are 
continuous exhibits, such as we find in the 
school museum, the school-corridor show cases 
and bulletin boards, and in the school offices. 
The annual all-school exhibit for the entire 
community by its very nature is probably the 
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most effective of all-school exhibits. This paper 
is chiefly a discussion of the annual all-school 
exhibit. 


Purpose of the School Exhibit 

A. To the Public. The school exhibit is an 
attempt on the part of the administrators, the 
teachers, and the pupils to give the public a 
panoramic view of the work accomplished in 
the school during the year. The immediate 
purpose is not only to advertise, but to inform 
and educate. 

If properly organized, the display will in- 
form the public and develop among the patrons 
a better understanding of the school’s program 
and the value of the school to the community. 
A showing of children’s schoclwork seems to 
be the best method of drawing both fathers 
and mothers to the school. 

The exhibit calls the attention of the public 
to the work being done in the school. It keeps 
them informed on changes in the school. The 
exhibit indicates to them the complexity of the 
program. It tells the taxpayers, in a measure, 
what use is being made of the school funds. 

B. To the Parents. The exhibit helps to in- 
terpret the modern educational program to the 
parents. It affords them an opportunity to 
compare their child’s work with others and 
often reveals to the father and mother certain 
abilities or handicaps they did not know their 
child possessed. The exhibit creates new inter- 
est and understanding of the work which the 
children are doing. After viewing an exhibit 
on trains in a recent second-grade exhibit, one 


father brought the teacher several books and 
periodicals on trains that same evening. A 
number of parents in other rooms on seeing a 
particular exhibit offered to send illustrative 
materials to school. Parents asked many intel- 
ligent questions on the units of work displayed. 

C. To the Children. The exhibit is a good 
opportunity for the children to work co-oper- 
atively on a project. The pupils have a chance 
to discover for themselves the real value in 
much of the work that may have been rather 
a meaningless abstraction. They learn how to 
be specific in preparing work so that others 
can understand it. The need for thoroughness 
and accuracy of learning becomes clear. The 
children learn the most effective means of 
communication. Problem-solving _ situations 
confront them in planning the exhibit and de- 
ciding the type of material to be used in it. 
The children learn to discriminate by deciding 
what materials are best for the exhibit. They 
learn to subordinate their individual interests 
to the good of the group. 

D. To the Teachers. In planning and de- 
veloping the exhibit the teacher is concerned 
with the specific educational objective inherent 
in a unit of work and in making this clear to 
the parents. She takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to impart information and to secure a 
changed attitude on the part of the people 
visiting the exhibit. 

The exhibit presents an opportunity to re- 
view some of the school work in a manner that 
is purposeful to the child. The necessity for 
co-operative planning and problem solving 





A view of one of the all-school exhibit which occupied the entire auditorium-gymnasium of the 
Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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The exhibit attracted old as well as young and parents particularly enjoyed the exhibit. 


gives the teacher a chance to practice demo- 
cratic living with her class. The exhibit gives 
her also an opportunity to view the work cf 
the other rooms. 

E. To the Administration. The exhibit is a 
great aid to the administrator. It affords him 
an opportunity to interpret the educational 
policies to the public in an effective way. It 
gives him the chance to show very concretely 
how some of the school funds are being spent 

The administrator can also make use of the 
exhibit as a means of stimulating his teachers 
along new lines of activity. The exhibit pro- 
vides a chance to demonstrate co-operative 
planning on the part of all school employees. 
In this respect it is wise to counsel with the 
building custodian. He should be made to feel 
he has had an active part in the planning as 
well as in the drudgery of cleaning up. The 
custodian who is co-operative can be a val- 
uable aid in the school exhibit. 

The exhibit can also provide the adminstra- 
tor with a chance to see some school activities 
and projects he otherwise might not see. 


Co-operative Planning for the Exhibit 

If the exhibit is to be a real demonstration 
of the work of the school during the year, 
plans for it must begin soon after the opening 
of school. The principal should take the lead- 
ership in calling a meeting of the teachers and 
supervisors whenever the exhibit embraces 
only one school.’ At this first meeting, it is 
wise to discuss the general purpose and to 
appoint a committee to outline some of the 
features. A central theme and a common 
decorative scheme can be developed. The com- 


mittee must later, of course, decide the dates, 
the arrangement, and location of the displays; 
it will work out the advertising, the invitations, 
and the program. 

A general exhibit chairman is necessary if 
all the displays are to be in harmony with the 
central theme and have real evidence of unity 
of thought and action. 

Not only should the principal and super- 
visors formulate plans for the exhibit, but the 
pupils also should make definite contributions 
to it. Pupils often have a very keen sense of 
what will attract their parents. It is only as the 
pupils have a real part in the planning that 
they gain from it all the educational values 
we seek for them. 

The planning within each home room should 
parallel in a limited way the organizing done 
by the all-school committee. We cannot over- 
look the fact that as the pupils help plan 
and prepare the exhibit, they develop an inter- 
est in it and thus guarantee an interested 
audience. The children are certainly the best 
advertisers of the school exhibit. 


Practices Found Successful 


If the exhibit is to be of real value, every- 
one in the school should have a part in de- 


WE CONTINUE TO GROW 





termining the practices to be followed. These 
should be written out and constantly recalled 
as the work of the year progresses, and par- 
ticularly when the exhibit is being arranged. . 

Some techniques we have found worth while 
are: 


1. Planning for the exhibit begins soon after 
school opens. 

2. The work exhibited is so far as possible 
representative of the entire year’s work. 

3. A central theme is agreed upon and kept in 
mind throughout the year. 

4. A color scheme for all backgrounds gives 
evidence of care in planning and unity in the 
exhibit. 

5. Every pupil so far as possible is represented. 

6. Children participate in the planning. 

7. Some aspect of the exhibit is specifically ar- 
ranged to show growth in the individual child. 

8. Care is taken that all essential types of work 
are displayed and do not, as is the tendency, over- 
emphasize art. 

9. The exhibit includes work in progress in 
various stages of development. 

10. All work is carefully labeled. 

11. Student and teacher guides are prepared to 
explain all work. 

12. Some animation is given the exhibit. 


Invitations and Publicity 

In order to get as many as possible of the 
patrons of the school to attend the exhibit, it 
is essential that the advertising and publicity 
be carefully done. 

In the art classes, the children can make 
posters to be placed in the stores, on com- 
munity bulletin boards, and in the school cor- 
ridors. Announcements should be made at the 
P.T.A. and other women’s club meetings. The 
local and school newspapers should give space 
to it in carefully prepared announcements. 
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Special invitations can be mimeographed and 
sent home. At our recent exhibit we used the 
theme “We Continue to Grow.” We made a 
line graph and superimposed on it the name 
of some one of the special things exhibited, 
such as reading, use of visual aids, social 
understanding, etc. This graph and the slogan 
appeared in appropriate sizes on the bulletin 
boards, in the rooms, in the school gymnasium, 
and in the bulletins sent to the parents. 

One of the most effective ways to publicize 
the exhibit is to have the children write per- 
sonal invitations to their parents and neigh- 
bors, asking them to come, possibly stating 
one or two particular things they will want to 
see. 

In general, the best time to hold the school 
exhibit is in the spring. We held an exhibit 
beginning on Lincoln’s Birthday when both 
parents and children were free to attend. 

Where time and space permit the exhibit 
should be on display for a week. By all means 
the hours should be so regulated that fathers 
can see the exhibit. 

As suggested above, the most effective 
medium for publicizing an exhibit is the chil- 
dren themselves. If their interest has been 
aroused they will bring in the adults, and cer- 
tainly they will do a good job of explaining 
the individual displays once the adults are 
present. 


Work Exhibited in the Classrooms 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity of displaying a wealth of material 
showing the accomplishments and the progress 
of each pupil. Invariably, parents are disap- 
pointed if they find very few pieces of work 
done by their own children. Since one of the 
purposes is to summarize the year’s work, 
much time should be spent upon this aspect 
of the program. Not only should the finished 
product be shown, but also the processes 
involved. 

Individual-progress graphs make interesting 
show materials. Booklets with attractive 
covers or portfolios containing work can be 
placed on the children’s desks. 

Scrapbooks made by the pupils can be used. 
Things made at home, even though assisted 
by an adult, can be used, providing they are 
properly labeled indicating the fact. These 
non-school accomplishments show a transition 
of interest from the school to the home. 

It is usually impossible to have on display 
every project worked out by groups of chil- 
dren, but care should be taken to select the 
more attractive and meaningful ones. These 
should be well labeled and bear the names of 
all the children who shared in constructing 
them. Often a summary of what was learned 
in a certain project can be typewritten and 
placed beside the exhibit. 

Class-progress charts and graphs always at- 
tract attention. In some cases it may be wise 
to use numbers instead of the names of in- 
dividual children in these charts. Class diaries 
and class scrapbooks have a place. Teachers 
who have made scrapbooks of activities should 
place them on their desks. Demonstrations 
should be given, showing how different things 
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Parents and pupils would insist upon looking for “their own” work. 


are made. A “movie” made by the children by 
attaching drawings on a certain unit of work 
and rolling the paper from one roll to another, 
always attracts attention. Puppets make in- 
teresting exhibits of the culture and costumes 
of a foreign country. Model villages are always 
interesting. Friezes and wall panels make at- 
tractive large exhibits. 

Since parents have to be acquainted with 
the uses made of such a newcomer in the edu- 
cation field as radio, the exhibit is an excellent 
opportunity to do it in an effective manner. 
Harrison makes the following suggestion: 

Display of children’s work stimulated by the 
radio may do much to encourage a better type of 
radio lesson in school. Pictures drawn by children 
to illustrate programs they have heard, original 
poetry and prose stimulated by radio broadcasts, 
sand-table displays based on radio, maps, and 
charts, school-newspaper reports, dramatic criti- 
cism, and so forth, all serve as exhibits of radio’s 
stimulation to individual or group activity. Such 
displays not only show the kind of work being 
carried on by groups and individuals, just as 
would any similar exhibit, but they have added 
advantage of impressing upon other teachers the 
realization that the influence of a radio program 
does not stop when the switch is turned off. 

In some schools particular attention is paid to 
radio notebooks. These may be made by the 
pupils themselves.” 


Types of Exhibits in Special Rooms 

Our recent exhibit was held in each home 
room, in each of the special rooms, and in the 
auditorium-gymnasium. We felt this plan to be 
the best we have ever used. By having each 
home room present its work, the teacher was 
able to show the individual accomplishments 
of the pupils. This is very important. 

The hall bulletin boards were used to inter- 


Harrison, Margaret, Radio in the Classroom (New 
York, Prentice Hall, 1938), pp. 133-134. 


pret special all-school services, such as social 
service, the Junior Red Cross, the school coun- 
cil, the lost and found, the safety council, the 
school paper, and club exhibits. 

The gymnasium was used to interpret stages 
in the growth of the children from year to 
year. For example, in art, a set of pictures 
showed the kindergarten child’s interpretation 
of an animal, and then typical animal pictures 
from each grade up through the sixth showed 
the increasing maturity of the art work. 

The gymnasium was also used to interpret 
the audio-visual aid program. Our audio-visual 
equipment was placed in a single booth with 
bulletin boards, maps, lantern slides made or 
purchased, the stereopticon machine, a sound 
movie projector, samples of mounted pictures 
in our library, lists of educational films seen, 
samples of learnings derived from films, copies 
of letters regarding trips, music records, 
samples of strip films, and the strip-film 
projector. 

We used photography to interpret the phys- 
ical-education program and to show progress 
from grade to grade. A booth was arranged 
to show the work of the school office. One 
bulletin board contained samples of school 
forms; another, graphs of results in achieve- 
ment tests and samples of the tests; a third 
showed the distribution of intelligence scores 
and samples of the intelligence tests. 

The exhibit should have life. We have found 
it interesting to have groups of children at 
work — some were busy doing work in art, 
some drew maps, some demonstrated their 
skill in shopwork, and others explained the var- 
ious phases of the exhibit. 

One special feature of the central exhibit 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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Devotion Also Necessary — 





Just More Money Won't Do It! 


Responding to the urgent plea for addi- 
tional funds with which to retain teachers 
and provide the schools with requested 
facilities the people of America have au- 
thorized the greatest educational budget in 
the history of the world. The clamor for 
more money has been so insistent and loud 
there is grave danger that in its haste to 
vote more funds the public may be placing 
too much confidence in money alone to 
solve our educational problems. 

Educators accept a large share of the 
responsibility for “selling education to the 
public.” Witness the organized efforts of 
national, state, and local teachers associa- 
tions to influence legislation in behalf of 
more liberal financial support of education. 
It is with difficulty that one distinguishes 
between the activities and speeches of the 
lay members and the professional educators 
at meetings of Councils for Better Educa- 
tion and similar gatherings. As a discerning 
observer commented: ‘They all deal in 
generalities when speaking of educational 
needs. Expert educational guidance is con- 
spicuous by its absence.” 

And what has been the main burden of 
complaint? What reason for the shortcom- 
ing is most frequently advanced? What 
remedy proposed? Money! More money — 
double the appropriation for educational 
purposes is the solution most often pro- 
posed. Recently the Des Moines Junior 
Chamber of Commerce offered a prize to 
the high school senior writing the best 
essay on the subject “What can Iowa do to 
encourage me to become a teacher?” and 
these are the concluding words of the win- 
ning essay: ‘The whole answer in meeting 
the critical shortage of teachers is that 
more money be spent on education.” Dr. 
Ralph McDonald of the National Educa- 
tion Association recently told Congress 
that teachers’ salaries must be doubled 
“or our schools are doomed to a shallow 
mediocrity.”” Perhaps so— much of the 
instructional service is mediocre now. 


Good Use of Additional Funds? 
There is a growing suspicion that educa- 
tors have done a better job of convincing 
the public of the need for more financial 
support for education than they have in 
building confidence in themselves as able 
administrators of those funds. While voting 
liberal appropriations for education, the 
last general assembly in Iowa also imposed 

restrictions on the use of the money. 
The leading editorial — “Legislature 
Overstepped””’ — in the Des Moines Trib- 


une, May 1, 1947, says: “The Fifty-second 
General Assembly, at the insistence of the 
agreement 


senate and with the reluctant 


Russell W. Tallman 


of the house, enacted the most rigid course 
of study requirements that the state has 
ever had. 

“In setting up a ‘basic curriculum’ and 
excluding any courses not enumerated in 
it from state aid—-and even from the 
general funds of the individual school dis- 
trict —it has usurped local authority. It 
has also usurped the legal duties of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

“It is difficult to say what exactly 
prompted the legislature to go beyond its 
province in this.” 

The Knoxville (lowa) Journal in com- 
mending the state legislature for what it 
had done for the public schools in the 
session just closed, said: “But we do be- 
lieve that the time is right at hand for 
school folks to give themselves fully to the 
job of bringing the schools to the very top 
in efficiency of operation. and to develop 
the highest quality of teaching.” 

A business executive commenting on the 
lobbying by the ‘educational forces’’ said: 
“The teachers fared very well this past 
session” of the general assembly. “In fact, 
all things considered, I think they were 
treated quite generously.” After enumerat- 
ing how many million dollars had been ap- 
propriated for one purpose or another, he 
continued: ‘Being a businessman I couldn’t 
help but notice what seemed to me to be a 
serious weakness in the arguments advanced 
by the teachers association and the depart- 
ment of public instruction. At no time 
during the several weeks of the session did 
I hear a teacher say what they would do 
with the money. All of their arguments 
were for more money to carry on a program 
to which they vaguely alluded.” 


Faith With Questions! 

This businessman went on to say that 
the more he thought about it, the more 
he doubted that increasing school appro- 
priations would solve the long-run educa- 
tional problem. He cited examples from 
his own offices to show that in recent years, 
with teachers salaries greatly increased, 
they were actually getting more poorly 
trained help than formerly. While voicing 
great faith in education and a willingness 
to support it liberally, he said he questioned 
if the educational dollar was being ex- 
pended wisely. 

Thus, facing its greatest challenge — and 
its greatest opportunity for service — the 
public schoel program finds itself handi- 
capped in its drive for sufficient funds to 
enable it to discharge its responsibility 
because many thoughtful citizens doubt 
that money alone will cure our educational 
ills. Another businessman commenting that 
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“rural schools are inadequate” said “but 
they do seem to accomplish a great deal 
on a few dollars.” 

Despite all that has been said about 
the inadequacy of the rural school to 
meet the educational needs of today’s boys 
and girls the very success of these rural 
schools in turning out a product that com- 
pares favorably with that of the city and 
graded schools has proved embarrassing to 
the friends of education seeking additional 
funds. Particularly has this relatively su- 
perior showing held back the consolidated 
school movement with its greater tax 
burden on the rural people. 

How can the one-teacher rural school 
meet the competition of the multiple- 
teacher urban school? The defenders of 
the rural school often claim ‘more in- 
dividual attention” is given the pupils than 
in graded or city schools. Undoubtedly the 
teachers in rural schools know their little 
flocks better than do teachers in depart- 
mentalized schools. That the rural teacher 
can give the pupils more individual atten- 
tion seems unlikely in view of the fact 
the teacher in a graded school has only one 
age group demanding her attention whereas 
the rural teacher has a number of children 
representing several age groups with their 
different assignments. 


Why Are Rural Schools Better? 


One cannot account for the compara- 
tively favorable results obtained by rural 
teachers on the basis of their training since 
they do not as a group rate as high pro- 
fessionally as urban teachers and actually 
many of the most successful gravitate to 
the city schools. It is possible the standards 
by which rural school graduates compare 
so favorably with city school youth may 
not do justice to the richer offerings of 
the latter. Rural schools may not be as 
good as their friends think they are. The 
surprising fact is that there is seemingly 
so little difference in the effectiveness of 
graded and rural schools. Logically, the 
graded school should be so superior there 
would be no argument. 

The most significant factor in this seem- 
ing instructional paradox should be obvious 

it is the failure of the graded school to 
adjust the program to an individual basis 
with each student carrying reasonable re- 
sponsibility for using to good advantage 
the amount of time allotted to his studies. 
(There are various ways in which urban 
schools can reorganize to conserve teacher 
time for individual guidance and assistance 
such as the utilization of master teachers 
to present materials of common interest to 
large groups of students.) Through neces- 
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sity the rural teacher must plan the day’s 
work so as to keep the rest of the children 
studying while she works with some of 
them. Rural teachers receive considerable 
training along this line. Consequently, rural 
pupils may learn to work more 
independently. 

Perhaps because there may be only one 
child in a given grade, and seldom more 
than a few, instruction is more on an in- 
dividual basis. This is particularly true in 
the upper grades. Every student knows he 
may be called upon to recite all of the les- 
son and prepares accordingly. In larger 
classes students may feel less responsibility 
for the entire lesson. 


Companionship in Learning 
Another important factor is the statewide 
examination held at the close of the year 
for those completing the seventh- and 
eighth-grade subjects. This tends to place 
the work on a yearly basis. Knowing there 
is an end-of-year examination gives the 
learner a different “mind set” than one has 
for a temporary learning situation. The 
fact that an “outside authority” is doing 
the examining is in itself a wholesome in- 
fluence in bringing the teacher and children 
together in a spirit of shared responsibility. 
When students, parents, and teacher are 
co-operating wholeheartedly in preparing 
the children for the examinations, there is 
more of a “companionship in learning” 
spirit between teacher and students. In 
such a program each child uses his time to 
good advantage. If the children are using 
all of their time effectively, it is difficult 
for any reasonably comparable group of 
children to surpass them in achievement. 

Assigned to an upper elementary grade 
in a departmentalized school will be a 
home-room teacher, one or more teachers of 
basic subjects as mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, languages and science, besides spe- 
cial instructors in art, music, and physical 
education. In a graded nondepartmentalized 
school there will be a full-time teacher for 
one grade, usually supplemented by special 
teachers of art, music, and physical educa- 
tion. The various plans all utilize the serv- 
ices of several different teachers for the 
same group of students. 

It would seem that a group of children 
with so adequate a staff of teachers to 
direct their activities should excel in 
achievement the rural children who depend 
upon one teacher who must divide her time 
among several age groups. Apparently they 
do not. What is wrong? The answer is 
simple. 

Most village and city schools operate on 
the principle of keeping the children busy! 
And as long as they continue to operate 
thusly one good rural teacher who has 
learned to manage her program well, will 
instruct her group of different age-level 
children about as effectively as several 
different teachers in the village or urban 
system will instruct an equal number of 
children all of the same age level. Why is 


this true? Simply because each child has 
only so many minutes to invest in study 
regardless of the number of teachers who 
are making the assignments of doling out 
the work to him! 


Individual Instruction Needed in 
City Schools 


Rural teachers everywhere deserve much 
credit for superb teaching — often under 
adverse conditions. Nevertheless, their com- 
parative success is due not so much to their 
splendid achievements as it is to the un- 
fortunate fact that our urban schools added 
teachers without first setting up programs 
in which more teachers would be given an 
opportunity to prove their worth. It isn’t 
the fault of the teachers if, as claimed, city 
children show little, if any, gain from their 
more elaborate school programs. 

The benefit to be derived from several 
specialists on the faculty will become evi- 
dent only when a group of interested boys 
and girls strike out in their several direc- 
tions in the pursuit of knowledge. If city 
schools will organize their instructional 
services in the upper grades on the basis of 
individual programs to which the children 
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are committed, we shall see a wide disparity 
between the educational achievement of the 
children in the typical city school and the 
typical rural school. Rural people will cease 
to boast contentedly of their superior 
schools and demand that their children be 
given the schooling advantages enjoyed by 
city children. 

In place of uninspiring programs, iden- 
tical for all the children, with partial 
achievement sanctioned for those who fail 
to grasp the facts or points presented (A, 
B, C, and similar systems of “grading”) 
we shall have a group of earnest students 
each reaching out for meaningful informa- 
tion to clarify items in which each child 
has a vital interest and which he confi- 
dently expects to master before moving on 
to the next objective. We shall see the value 
of good libraries and laboratories when stu- 
dents and teachers work together in a spirit 
of fellowship in learning as youthful en- 
thusiasm is kindled and guided to construc- 
tive, satisfying achievement. If educators 
will improve instructional practice so as to 
secure the maximum return from the money 
they are expending, the public will provide 
additional funds as needed. 
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A Board Member Views — 





Relationships of Board Members to the Public 


and the Administration Helen S. Mellor’ 


For less than a year I have been a school 
board member. What I have to say is the 
unseasoned product of this first stage of 
indoctrination. However, each period of 
experience produces its own special aware- 
ness. The quality peculiar to this period is 
a feeling of the restraints created between 
boards of education and the people they 
represent. A board should be the channel 
for the full expression of public opinion 
and not a barrier to it. It would seem that 
many boards achieve no notable success in 
this aspect of their trusteeship. My argu- 
ment goes back to evidence that has drifted 
into my consciousness from happenings in 
many communities over a period of years. 
It is supported by scattered and seemingly 
dormant observations that at this point 
give meaning to the broad picture. This 
apparent barrier between board and public 
is formed by things which are pertinent to 
objectives only in that they stand in the 
way of their fulfillment. It is built of irri- 
tation caused by faulty methods of proce- 
dure and attitudes as opposed to basic dif- 
ferences of opinion for, I believe, the 
mature public, the administrators of 
schools, and board members desire substan- 
tially the same end product of education. 


Evils of a Platform of Promises 

It has been said that individuals change 
after they go on a school board. When 
made some months after a highly contested 
election, this remark often smacks of a 
sense of frustration. Yet in some respects 
this change is inevitable and highly desir- 
able. The average candidate for the school 
board has a very limited appreciation of the 
complexity of school operations. Too often 
issues reputedly at stake are taken out of 
context. Confronted with the board’s task 
of developing policies for an entire school 
system, a board member can _ consider 
7 . ® 
nothing less than the whole structure. All 
special interests — even those of the group 
responsible for his election — must be put 
aside. Responsibility and accountability co 
put the brakes on one’s impulses. The lead- 
ership required of the board must be the 
product of painstaking application and 
judgments fearlessly made, even if it does 
not represent a popular vote of the district 
on any particular issue. Furthermore, 
school administration as seen from the 
inside is like that of any business in which 
values must be weighed and compromises 

ade. It is little wonder that experienced 
board members say to new board members, 

Never run for the school board on a plat- 

rm of promises.” 

Public interest is not always unselfish, 
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unprejudiced, and objective. Neither are 
the most articulate individuals always the 
most representative of the community. 
However, public concern for what is hap- 
pening in the field of education is healthy 
and vitalizing even when it is untutored. 
Thinking adults today view the chaos of 
our times with a sense of personal inade- 
quacy. Many of our institutions have lost 
their hold on youth. Rightly or wrongly, 
as the concept of education is enlarged to 
include the “whole” child, the school’s task 
is as much to nurture as to instruct. Fur- 
thermore, press, radio and public forum 
have alerted the layman to the “crisis” in 
education. Problems of inadequate salaries 
and the teacher shortage resulting there- 
from, of overcrowded classrooms, of federal 
and state aid have been brought to him as 
his own personal concern. There may be 
boards that have gone along without dis- 
cord year after year because they have done 
a superlative job or because the public is 
complacent, but as conditions impel greater 
public _ participation, certain stumbling 
blocks to good relationships bear examina- 
tion. 


The Board and Policy Making 


The first of these is the matter of faulty 
procedure that springs from a failure to 
distinguish between the policy-making func- 
tion of the board and the operating function 
of the administration. In the minds of many 
of the public the board’s over-all respon- 
sibility is interpreted to embrace knowl- 
edge of details of operation that require 
the full time and professional abilities of 
many administrative officers and teachers. 
When matters within the field of operation 
are taken to a board member before they 
are presented to the proper administrative 
authority, two things occur: The profes- 
sional standing of the administrator is chal- 
lenged (and an individual trained in any 
profession acquires a keen professional sen- 
sitivity) and the board member is placed 
in the position of giving a less adequate 
answer than the superintendent, a principal, 
or a teacher might have given. An appar- 
ently good answer given in a board mem- 
ber’s attempt to justify confidence in 
himself can prove of great embarrassment 
to the administration. It is no wonder that 
the administrative staff is jealous of its 
prerogative to answer first any criticism of 
operation. If the complainant is not satis- 
fied and the matter is then properly referred 
to the board, any amount of time and study 
required for a thorough understanding of 
the situation is not only the obligation of 
the board but an essential of good public 
relations 

These good public 
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relations depend as 


much on the attitudes of the board as 
on its achievements. A community expects 
and respects leadership; it resents any in- 
dication that the board is making itself 
inaccessible or trying to dominate. At first 
glance these may seem to be contradictory 
attitudes. Actually they connote a distinc- 
tion between the functions of the public 
and of the board which is as jealousy 
guarded as the distinction between the 


function of the administration and the 
board. 
Letting the Chips Fall 
The inclination of board members to 


withdraw into silence, to measure their 
words or to hedge behind noncommittal 
phrases is one of self-preservation. Un- 
fortunately, a casual comment elicited on 
the train or at the meat counter may be 
seized upon as the expression of board 
opinion. In a very natural effort to avoid 
misunderstanding board members forgo 
much of the spontaneity of expression 
which is at the core of harmonious re- 
lationships. They may say, of course, that 
board meetings are open to the public and 
that the minutes of the meetings are a 
matter of record. Unless fired by a griev- 
ance, the average layman seldom avails 
himself of the right to obtain information 
from either of these sources. Self-preserva- 
tion and self-consciousness can be carried 
too far. There is much to be said for speak- 
ing and letting the chips fall where they 
may in the simple belief that truth is 
eventually a self-assertive thing anyway. 

Often the superintendent of a school is 
made the spokesman for the board in 
matters of policy. This does not mean that 
the board is avoiding direct contact or 
that the board members have lost their 
ability to think independently of him or 
of each other. They are, however, depend- 
ent upon the superintendent for profes- 
sional recommendations from which data 
much of policy is evolved. It is natural 
and expedient to make the superintendent 
the official interpreter of that policy. 


Misunderstandings and Friction 

Through its responsibility for electing 
board members, approving expenditures of 
public money, and making other decisions 
where a vote of the district is required, the 
public recognizes itself as the local con- 
trolling factor in education. Rightly it is 
very jealous of this control and board 
members should stand upon their record, 
give advice only when it is sought, and 
leave the public free to make up its own 
mind about issues within its jurisdiction. 
Both self-respect and respect for the public 
require this. A board that shows a fascist 
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tendency to impose its will has failed to 
take seriously the ideal of democracy which 
it is privileged to exemplify. No amount 
of subtlety can make the public accept 
domination and like it. 

Lack of understanding is the common 
denominator of all the frictions mentioned. 
School board members themselves are only 
relatively sure of each other’s educational 
philosophy. One whole meeting given over 
to a discussion of objectives might clarify 
for superintendents and board members 
alike not only the principles which they 
believe to be most important but also the 
order of their importance. The definitive 
process applied to objectives might afford 
some sort of scales in which to weigh 
group judgments. Even in the matter of 
the budget it would provide a means of 
measuring what must and what might be 


included. 


Information Saves Trouble 

Since the public is as greatly concerned 
with the educational philosophy of mem- 
bers of the board as of candidates, an 
opportunity should be provided to acquaint 
them with board planning in the formative 
stages. Smoothness of relationship is pos- 
sible only if the community is prepared for 
whatever action is contemplated. Surprises 
are a shock and not always pleasant. In 
addition, a program of education, developed 
through the PTA’s or a community council, 
might well include the following specific 
topics: (1) functions of the district, the 
administration, and the board; (2) state 
education laws and local school rules and 
regulations; (3) qualifications and train- 
ing of school board members; (4) local 
needs to be met by the curriculum. 

A relatively few persons would be suf- 
ficiently interested in such a program to 
give up the time to it but it doesn’t take 
much “salt” to change the flavor of a 
community. Even a nucleus of informed 
leadership would eliminate many miscon- 
ceptions in the embryonic stages and save 
time, confusion, and misunderstanding. 

The goal is a quality of performance 
that makes the most of the professional 
training and responsibleness of teachers 
and administrators, the conscientious ap- 
plication of board members and the wisdom 
and common sense of the thinking public, 
teachers, administrators, and board mem- 
bers alike. In trying to formalize safeguards 
for relationships that must constantly break 
out in the rash of all our human vari- 
abilities, it seems well for the board and 
superintendent, working together in execu- 
tive capacity, to bear in mind the im- 
portance of flexibility in any structure that 
must withstand force. A good bridge re- 
mains intact only because it gives with 
the wind. Public pressure in educational 
matters may be exerted from one direction 
and then another. But the board that is 
secure in the rightness of its own intentions 
can take the pressure from all sides and 
learn from it. 


By Invitation — 
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Who Attend School Board 
Meetings? 
R. D. Case’ 


A recent study of who attend school board 
meetings disclosed some interesting facts. 

The study was made (1) to determine what 
school executives in second line positions at- 
tend school board meetings along with the 
superintendent of schools; (2) to learn the 
functions of those in attendance, both certifi- 
cated and noncertificated, and (3) to show 
procedures employed in presenting to the 
boards the problems, reports and pictures of 
situations which, in the opinion of the super- 
intendent, school boards should be conversant. 

Included in this project were reports from 
eight large school systems in California. These 
eight had been selected because they are com- 
parable in many ways and are cities which 
employ assistants to the superintendent other 
than administrators of individual schools. 

A compilation of the reports returned on 
the questionnaire revealed the fact that those 
who attend school board meetings along with 
the school superintendent are 


— the business manager, in 5 cases ofthe 8 

—an assistant superintendent, in 3 cases of 
the 8 

—a deputy superintendent, in 3 cases of the 8 

— the superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
in 2 cases of the 8 

— the controller, in 1 case of the 8 

— the purchasing agent, in 1 case of the 8 


The employees who appear before the board 
are, in every case, designated by the superin- 
tendent as those who shall attend the meet- 
ings, solely for the purpose of presenting prob- 
lems or data with which they are more familiar 
than is the superintendent. 

On occasion, certificated or noncertificated 
employees other than those listed are requested 
to attend to present data. In each case the 
instructions to be”present emanate from the 
superintendent. 

Data presented in all cases are limited to 
those which the school superintendent has re- 
quested and.are presented only after they have 
been scrutinized and approved by him. In some 
instances, standardized report forms are pro- 
vided for the reports. 


Local Policies on Attendance 

The policies of the several school districts 
and of the superintendents are revealed in the 
following quotations from letters received with 
the questionnaires returned in this study: 

“1. The relationship of the assistants to the 
superintendent is clearly recognized in the 
nature of the reports which are prepared and 
presented. The staff of three executives — the 
superintendent, the deputy superintendent, 
and the business manager — preparatory to 
each board meeting, reviews the materials to 
be presented. Our reports are presented under 
the general headings of Finance, Personnel, 
Purchasing, Policy, and Special Reports. Re- 


Summer Instructor, University of Maryland. 





gardless of who initiates reports, they are 
always presented to the board by the super- 
intendent. 

“2. From time to time, we invite other 
members of the staff to attend the meetings 
as matters of interest to them, or items in their 
particular field are discussed. We have a plan 
to have the assistant superintendents give a 
report annually on the work of their depart- 
ments. 

“3. When matters of curriculum or person- 
nel are under consideration, the deputy super- 
intendent attends. When matters pertaining to 
other departments are up before the board, it 
is not unusual for persons of these departments 
to be invited to be present at board meetings. 
However, only in the event the board is in 
need of special information which these people 
will be able to furnish, are they invited to be 
present. 

“4. There is no requirement that people sit 
in on board meetings; although, over the years, 
the need has developed that certain people be 
present in order to answer detailed questions 
which the superintendent might not be able to 
answer. Those, therefore, who have formed the 
habit of attending the regular board meetings 
are the business manager, the deputy super- 
intendent, two assistant superintendents, and 
the director of research and personnel. 

“5. If occasion demands their presence, 
other deputies or assistants may be present, 
but it is not the routine procedure. 

“6. I have always considered that the super- 
intendent is the executive officer of the board 
and as such enjoys (or should enjoy) a close 
intimate relationship with the board that 
nothing should disturb. Any outside person 
who attends the board meeting disturbs that 
relationship. Periodically I invite my assistant 
superintendent and various supervisors to make 
a report of about a half hour for the board 
and allow the board to question them. When 
these assistants are through with their reports, 
they are excused.” 


An Established Principle 


Obviously, the data submitted and the quo- 
tations from letters written point to the con- 
clusion that these eight superintendents who 
are outstanding leaders in the education pro- 
fession stand for policies which substantiate 
by actual practice and policy the administra- 
tive principle set forth for several generations 
by the leading teachers and writers in the field 
of school administration— Cubberley and 
others. Briefly, this principle requires that the 
relationship of the school board and the super- 
intendent is a sacred one and that any con- 
tacts between the board and staff and line 
executives, assisting the superintendent, should 
be the result of plans of the superintendent. 
Such a policy makes for harmony, democracy, 
and the recognition of accepted lines of au- 
thority and school administration on a busi- 
nesslike basis. 
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Birmingham Relights 1500 Classrooms 


It took ten years of direct co-operation be- 
tween the board of education, educators, PTA, 
the electric company, civic groups, and manu- 
facturers’ representatives to elevate seeing con- 
ditions to modern standards in the Birming- 
ham, Ala., schools. But when the present 
modernizing schedules, made possible by the 
approval of a $7,000,000 school bond issue, 
are completed, Birmingham will be the first 
large city, as far as we know, to have installed 
scientifically planned lighting and its adjuncts 
for better seeing on a mass scale throughout 
a metropolitan school system. 

This applied to 43 schools for white chil- 
dren and 27 Negro schools with a total 
enrollment of about 50,000. The staffs consist 
of more than a thousand white and about 
500 Negro administrators, teachers, and others 
allied with school operations. Our curriculums 
are based upon the 8-4 plan, on a work- 
study-play basis in which manual and domestic 
arts, music, physical education, art and nature 
study are examples of studies that augment 
the fundamentals. Currently our courses in- 


Supt. of Schools, Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala 


Dr. L. Frazer Banks’ 


clude a Veteran Training Institute for both 
colored and white students, starting after 
regular school hours and continuing until 
9:45 p.m. 

To accomplish what Birmingham has done 
in improving conditions of seeing is par- 
ticularly satisfying because Alabama is 45th 
in money available per student for education. 
The decade of co-operation referred to as 
“direct co-operation,” has a background which 
is important, even though not as apparent as 
the work of the past-ten years. Our electric 
company started more than 25 years ago to 
demonstrate the advantages of better lighting 
in Birmingham homes, and this widespread 
indoctrination opened the way to improve- 
ment of seeing conditions in school “homes” 
where children and teachers spend more day- 
light hours than under the family roof. Other- 
wise, the passage of the school bond issue 
approved by a city-wide vote might have 
been doubtful if not impossible. 


Need Recognized — No Funds 
Daylight artificial lighting is very necessary 
in Birmingham where weather studies over 


fod 


A Remodeled Classroom fitted with fluorescent lighting. 
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the past half century demonstrate that in a 
typical year the skies are 23 per cent clear, 
37 per cent cloudy, and 40 per cent dark 
during school attendance hours. Inside our 
schools conditions were bad. Some schoolrooms 
had no artificial lighting; some were fortunate 
enough to have a single bare bulb hanging 
from a drop cord; a few rooms had archaic 
lighting fixtures insufficient to dispel the effect 
of a cloudy day. When the sun shone, many 
pupils sat in direct sunlight, or partly in and 
partly out, while others tucked away in the 
gloom far away from the windows faced 
glare; and all were exposed daily to the 
contrasts between glare and dimness. Most 
of the inside woodwork was painted a stand- 
ardized dark brown in the interest of economy, 
while ceilings and walls might be almost any 
shade except one approved for high light 
reflectivity. Roller shades were on some 
windows. 

Our entire board of education wanted to 
improve seeing conditions, but was without 
funds to start the improvements even in a 
small way. Available funds had to go into 
repairs and upkeep rather than improvements, 
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though the city’s growth, particularly since 
the twenties, called for more school struc- 
tures in addition to modernization of the 
buildings already in use. 


School Masters Club Pioneers 

Our Birmingham School Masters Club was 
the spearhead that punctured the darkness in 
1937. Working with the public utility com- 
pany, the club sponsored a meeting attended 
by members of the school board, administra- 
tors from city and county schools and teachers, 
to see and hear a demonstration of the 
“Science of Seeing’ by J. M. Ketch of the 
General Electric Company’s engineering organ- 
ization at Nela Park, Cleveland. Previously 
the local electric people had prepared designs 
for student lamps to be made as school 
projects in V. J. Douglass’ manual training 
classes. These lamps, shown at the School 
Masters Club meeting in conjunction with 
Mr. Ketch’s presentation of facts, fired the 
imagination of R. D. Hurlbert, principal at 
Hemphill grade school. The lamps were some- 
thing real, something demonstrable to compare 
with old-fashioned home lighting for study. 
“How to get an equally concrete demonstra- 
tion of improved school lighting before the 
community?” The answer was almost im- 
mediate. Representatives of the electric com- 
pany agreed to install a sightsaving room as 
described and pictured by Mr. Ketch. This 
was agreeable to our board, desirous of get- 
ting something of the gospel of better seeing 
before Birmingham in any way we could get 
it. Members of the board, PTA, civic and 
other groups desirous of raising Birmingham’s 
educational standards attended the “grand 
opening.” 

According to seeing standards of 1937 the 
result was the ultimate. Pupils fortunate 
enough to be in the first sightsaving “marvel” 
room talked about it at home and elsewhere; 
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Bright and cheerful — Dr. Banks’ office after remodeling. 


teachers came to inspect and left wishfully, 
and PTA members discussed the new room 
where it was so easy for their children to 
see. Through bake sales, small contributions, 
luncheons and dinners the PTA’s raised enough 





A Bit Gloomy — Dr. Banks’ office before remodeling. 


funds to modernize three more rooms in 1938; 
and each opening was cause for community 
celebration, new reports, and comments by 
both the Birmingham newspapers. Saving sight 
in schools became almost a community project. 


Seeing as Teaching Projects 

Now that better seeing was demonstrable 
by visiting the modernized rooms, we suggested 
that teachers relate the usual curricular sub- 
jects to it, and in consequence light, glare, 
and allied subjects became project studies 
even in history, science, grammar, or com- 
parable classes. Of course, it was natural to 
make the problems of better seeing frequent 
themes in the classes on health education. 

Fluorescent lighting did not come into its 
own until about the time when war became 
our main project in Birmingham and the 
nation. The original sightsaving rooms were 
equipped with six 500-watt Commodore lumi- 
naires which provided an average of 23 foot- 
candles in the typical classroom of about 
650 square feet. The inside row was manually 
controlled; the fixtures nearest the windows 
had photocell controls. Venetian blinds dif- 
fused outside light and eliminated glare, while 
the painting done by our maintenance depart- 
ment with correct colors allowed high re- 
flectivity where the light previously had been 
absorbed by dark paint. 

“Blackboard demonstrations could be seen 
at the back of the room: colors that had 
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A Typical Birmingham Classroom after the remodeling and 
lighting improvement. 


been muddy were clear, and it was not neces- 
sary to squint to see’ was typical of the 
reports from teachers who taught through 
the transition period. A memorandum written 
at that time by Merle Stripling, primary 
teacher, is typical of comment from teachers: 
“The class no longer has to strain to see 
work on the blackboard. Much of my teach- 
ing is done on the board, and now even the 
darkest corners are well lighted . . . children 
with poor eyesight seem to read better, and 
they never complain of headaches.” 

While news about these practical applica- 
tions of the science of seeing was spreading 
through the community, Luther T. Cale, com- 
mercial sales manager of the Birmingham 
Electric Company was carrying on a train- 
ing program within his own organization to 
the end of making each representative in 
contact with the schools a real authority on 
school lighting. When war was declared sight- 
saving rooms were in use in about one fourth 
of the schools, each one financed by local 
groups. 


School Bond Issue Approved 
Birmingham is the great Steel City of the 
South, and when war came our industries 
were almost entirely converted to the manu- 
facture of war material. Our plants and 
factories needed man power as well as electric 
power, and in consequence the influx of factory 
workers and their families put even greater 
stresses than before upon our school facilities 
while the better-seeing program had to be 
shelved because of immediate vital need else- 
where for power and materials. But during 
this interim, C. R. Cornic, business manager 
} 


the board of education, prepared a three 


point program to improve heating and lighting 


in old structures and new construction and 
modernization throughout the school system, 
and the schools were resurveyed toward ap- 
plying the technical improvements which had 
developed since the original sightsaving rooms 
were installed. All this was pointed, of course, 
toward that day after the war when we hoped 
that Birmingham might vote money for school 
modernization. Our hopes were fulfilled along 
with our renewed confidence in the community 

In December 1945, Birmingham voters ap- 
proved a $7,000,000 school bond issue for 
new buildings, additions, safety measures, and 
improved conditions for teachers and pupils 
The vote was 3 to 1 in favor of the school 
bonds, a triumph for long-range planning of 
F. D. McArthur, chairman of our board of 
education, and the many who had worked 
toward that victory day. As Mr. McArthur 
said, “The funds would wipe out the direct 
danger spots, modernize in a sizable way, and 
put health measures into effect.” The school 
bond issue had not been presented as cover- 
ing the entire needs of the schools. Moderniza- 
tion, if done ideally, would cost much more 
than the amount of the funds made available 
by the bonds 

The board felt it advisable to have outside 
counsel on the seeing program, and conferred 
with R. C. Putman, professor of illuminating 
engineering, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, and again with J. M. Ketch, the 
Nela Park lighting engineer. They approved 
our plans in late 1945, and the board was 


ready to proc eed 


Most Modern Equipment 
War necessities had advanced the develop- 
ment and acceptance of fluorescent lighting 
during the interim. The lighting engineers rec- 
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ommended fluorescent lighting and we ap- 
proved that recommendation. A cost study 
showed a saving of about 60 per cent in 
hourly consumption of fluorescent over ten 
years on a daily average of four hours’ operat- 
ing time. This certainty of saving $117 per 
unit added to the advantages of real “day- 
lighting was taken into consideration in 
comparing installation costs of fluorescent 
fixtures which are higher than those of in- 
candescent lighting. After installation, the re- 
placements of lamps per 1000 hours of opera- 
tion are about the same. 

Mr. Cornic started modernization first in 
the schools in which schedules did not call 
for new construction. The improved lighting 
is being installed in other buildings along with 
the construction of new additions. He decided 
to standardize on lighting equipment because 
we have found that standardization means 
familiarity with the fixtures and more rapid 
and effective installations. Fifteen hundred 
rooms were to be covered, and the installation 
of new lighting means closing a room. With 
schools crowded as they are in Birmingham 
fast installation is very important. Many of 
the schoolrooms are used from morning until 
late evening for day and night school classes 
and for extracurricular activities. The principle 
of standardization applies also to maintenance 
after the fixtures are installed because of 
familiarity with handling. 

It is necessary to rewire the old buildings 
in practically every case. Old conduits buried 
in concrete carried two No. 14 wires. New 
half-inch conduits carry eight No. 12 “T” 
type wires, thus allowing for additional future 
wiring if we install a radio system (another 
“dream” of ours) or have other needs for 
electrical transmission. Each circuit has 15 
ampere capacity; a distribution panel is placed 
on each floor. 

The fluorescent units are Grenadiers, 12 to 
the average room. Two rows of these, averag- 
ing 1200 watts, bring the room up to present 
minimum standards as set by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. In terms of cost of cur- 
rent, 40 per cent of the former wattage 
produces more light than the former level of 
illumination. Rooms where the new installa- 
tions are functioning are almost “saturated” 
with soft glareless light 

Because 1946 was a year of shortages, in- 
stallation did not proceed as fast as we of 
the board wished, but it is now coming along 
well. The lighting of a classtoom which may 
have been entirely without artificial light be- 
fore or which was only dimly illuminated by 
i feeble bulb or two, is a gala affair to 
teachers and pupils who relinquish the room 
while lighting and painting work is under way 
ind then return to “a new world of seeing,” 
as one of them said. They find that the dark 
brown wainscoting has been painted an olive 
green, the side walls have become a glowing 
pastel green and the ceilings are painted off- 
white. In these freshly painted rooms with 
their new Venetian blinds controlling the out- 
side glares, seeing is easy from the windows 
to the farthest inside row of desks. Each of 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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The Co-operative School and 
Work Program in the Austin, 
Minnesota, High School 


Harold G. Kan nady' 


Concern over the youth in our secondary 
schools to obtain work experience which 
would start them off on their vocational 
careers is no longer a problem in most schools. 
Instead many are now concerned with exercis- 
ing control over the working student to the 
extent that his school studies and work experi- 
ence will result in the development of the 
most desirable citizenship. 

A co-operative school-and-work program 
has been in operation in the Austin High 
School for a number of years. There have been 
years when it was difficult to place students 
in training stations because of lack of jobs, 
but the tide has turned until there has been 
such a demand-for the services of students 
that direct control over as many of them as 
possible, by the school, has been deemed 
advisable. 

At the beginning of the school year, 1943- 
44, there was an unusual demand for student 
workers. There were also many opportuni- 
ties for students to work at the kind of work 
which they preferred to do. During the sum- 
mer, a plan was worked out to govern those 
who planned to work under the part-time 
credit plan and also those who were not 
interested in the credits. 

Objectives of the co-operative school and 
work program as well as regulations to govern 
the students were made up. 

During the summer and following school 
year, the students were placed on jobs and 
received training in the following types of 
work: sales clerks, waitresses, receptionists, 
comptometer operators, file clerks, stock 
clerks, stenographers, typists, machine shop, 
printers, and auto-mechanic apprentices, and 
production workers. 

Related training was offered through the 
special departments including: stenographic 
department, comptometer department, auto- 
mechanic departments, printing departments, 
and machine shop. Through group and indi- 
vidual conferences, the co-ordinator gave re- 
lated instructions where it was not otherwise 
provided by the school. 


Selection of Students 


At the beginning of the school term, stu- 
dents in the senior high school fill out employ- 
ment survey forms. When calls from employ- 
ers for student workers are received, selec- 
tions are made with the use of these forms 
which provide only part of the information 
required to fill the job. 

Before a student is called in for an interview 
by the co-ordinator, his schedule is checked 


1Coordinator of the School-Work Program, Austin, 
Minn 





to determine his school load and the time 
available for work. Then reference is made to 
his scholarship and personality records. If 
his record is favorable, he is then called in 
for an interview. If he appears suitable and 
is interested in the job, he is referred to the 
employer. If he is accepted, the signatures of 
the employer and the parents are obtained on 
the work-permit form and the student’s school 
and work schedule are arranged and he is 
ready to begin his new program. 

Many students obtain their own jobs and 
come to the school authorities for work 
permits. Students whose jobs are approved, 
are handled the same as the cthers. If the 
job does not meet with school approval, no 
permit is granted, and any time devoted to 
the job would be outside of school hours. 


Advisory Committees 


The co-ordinator is a member of two advi- 
sory committees. One is composed of employ- 
ers and advisors, and is chiefly concerned with 
regulations in regard to the student on the 
job. It also keeps the co-ordinator informed 
on business trends. 

The other committee, composed of teachers, 
functions as a guidance committee and is 
concerned with the welfare of the student 
to see that he continues to enjoy his student 
privileges, and also to see that he meets his 
obligations in school even though he has 
assumed the responsibilities of a job. 

Being a member of these two committees 
tends to keep the co-ordinator in tune with 
the aims and obligations of the school as well 
as the requirements of workers in business 
and industry. 


Objectives and Regulations 


Following are the objectives and regula- 
tions which were set up and have been fol- 
lowed to govern the co-operative school and 
work program: . 
Objectives of the Co-operative School and 
Work Program 

1. To give students practical experiences 
in trade and industry under school supervision 
to supplement the classroom and laboratory 
work of the school 

2. To provide an opportunity for a student 
to apply his training received in school to 
real job situations while still in school 

3. To provide a convenient method for a 
school to check its instruction against indus- 
trial practice 

4. To provide an opportunity for a student 
to secure expert help from the school in the 
solution of the problems he encounters in the 
store, shop, or office 
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5. To create the desire to work and to 
develop good work habits 
6. To encourage thrift and the wise use of 
wages earned 
7. To provide a much wider range of train- 
ing experience than would be possible if all 
the training were given within the school. 
Student’s Responsibilities 
1. To maintain satisfactory grades in all 
school subjects while on a part-time job 
2. To keep a monthly report of work on the 
job which shall include the following data: 
a) Time started and finished each day 
b) Number of hours worked each day 
c) Wages earned per hour 
d) Principal work performed each day 
3. To maintain a budget and show evidence 
of savings through bank deposits or the pur- 
chases of war stamps and bonds 
4. To attend all conferences of the part- 
time workers 
5. To meet all obligations to the school and 
maintain a desirable attitude toward both the 
school and his employer. 
The Co-ordinator’s Duties 
1. To supervise all senior-high-school stu- 
dents who are working on a job part-time 
during some part of the school day where a 
work permit has been granted 
2. To supervise all jobs which work-permit 
students are employed on to keep informed 
as to the wages being paid, hours the students 
work, working conditions and fulfillment of 
training agreement 
3. To receive all calls for student workers 
and select carefully students qualified to fill 
the jobs 
4. To see that the student workers main- 
tain satisfactory grades in all subjects, and 
recommend changes where the student is un- 
able to carry the dual responsibility 
5. To confer with the parents of all stu- 
dents on the part-time program 
6. To conduct related-occupation class or 
conferences for all students working for credit 
on the part-time jobs, and supply related 
material for the student’s use 
7. To keep records of the activities and 
progress of all students on the part-time pro- 
gram 
8. To make surveys and keep informed re- 
garding employment opportunitiy for students 
and the needs of the employers. 
Requirements of the Part-time Workers 
One credit is to be allowed for work experi- 
ence provided the following requirements are 
met: 
1. To work a minimum of 15 hours per 
week (including Saturday) 
2. To receive at least the minimum wages 
as required by the law 
3. To maintain a monthly report of work 
on the job 
4. To keep a budget 
5. To work on a job which provides worth- 
while training experience, and meets the ap- 
proval of the school 
6. To attend all group conferences called 
for part-time students. 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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The Women’s Advisory Board of 
the Mitchell Public Schools Lloyd T. Uecker 


Unique among the auxiliary agencies serving 
the public schools of the nation is the Women’s 
Advisory Board of the Mitchell Public 
Schools. 

For 27 years this body has done its job 
well. Perhaps a little of history is in order. 
Here it is: 

The philosophy back of the creation of the 
Women’s Advisory Board is expressed in the 
resolution passed by the regular board of 
education on December 29, 1919. 


The board of education of the Independent 
School District, City of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
believing that the public schools of Mitchell are 
of vital interest to all good citizens, and par- 
ticularly to the unselfish and devoted mothers, 
and believing that many matters relating to the 
schools, the teaching force, and the students, 
could be most wisely handled by a committee of 
such women, Therefore be it, 

RESOLVED: That the board of education ap- 
point an advisory board to be composed of five 
women. 


It should be mentioned here that tradi- 
tionally the regular board of education has 
been composed entirely of men, with the 
exception of a period of a few years when 
a wife was appointed to take the place of 
the deceased husband to fill out the term. 
This woman later then served an elected term 
of three years, but was not a candidate for 
re-election at the expiration of the elected 
term. 


Superintendent of Schools, Mitchell, S. Dak 





Following the adoption of the resolution 
the board went on to define the work of the 
Women’s Advisory Board as follows: 


Term of Office 


One member shall be appointed for a term 
of one year, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, one for five years. 
Thereafter all appointments shall be made 
for a term of five years. Any vacancies occur- 
ring on the advisory board shall be filled bv 
appointment by the board of education. 


Meetings 
The board shall hold meetings at least once 
a month. The superintendent may be invited 
to attend the meetings, to talk over the school 
situation. He may explain to them any school 
policies that he wishes to have supported. 


Duties 

The advisory board shall make recommenda- 
tions to the board of education on matters 
pertaining to the schools, such as: building 
conditions, toilet conditions, heating, lighting, 
decorating, seating, ventilation, furnishing of 
rooms, general health conditions, playgrounds, 
social functions of the schools, truancy and 
compulsory education, and living conditions 
of the teachers. All recommendations go to 
the regular board for final action. 


Annual Report 


The members of the advisory board shall 
make a written report in May of each school 


year to the board of education, embodying 
their recommendations for the succeeding year. 
Other reports and recommendations may be 
made whenever they deem it necessary. 

During the years many fine women have 
served on the advisory board. Some served 
only a few months, but many served for 
years. 

The women visit the building from time to 
time, sometimes as a group or committee, but 
more often individually. They make recom- 
mendations to the regular board, either in a 
written report at the end of the year, or at 
any time during the year, The shorter requests 
and reports are often made orally through the 
superintendent. These reports and requests are 
always given the most careful consideration. 

At the monthly meeting which now is always 
held in the office of the superintendent, all 
sorts of school problems are discussed, and 
all discussion is held in strict confidence. 
Because of that, each member expresses her- 
self freely. No report of the discussion is 
given to the public, and no formal records 
are kept. All school officials know how often 
wrong reports about school conditions and 
practices get started. These meetings serve as 
a clearinghouse. 

As five women of the advisory board get 
school policies, etc., direct from the superin- 
tendent, they understand the motives back of 
these policies. There are these five women in 
the community thoroughly conversant with 
practically everything connected with the 
schools and who become, in a sense, five 
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Women’s Advisory Board, Public Schools, Mitchell, South Dakota. 
Seated left to right: Mrs. Steve Ptak; Mrs. Sam Weller; Mrs. Phillip G. Christen, President; 


Standing: Lloyd T. Uecker, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Mrs. J. Lynne O'Neill; Mrs. A. F. Culhane 
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ambassadors from the administrative head to 
the people of the city. Again and again, when 
some school “event” comes up for discussion 
at various women’s meetings, there will be 
at least one woman present who fully under- 
stands the question under discussion and who 
can and does set people right regarding the 
matter. 

Any new projects that the superintendent 
wishes to launch thus get consideration, not 
only by the regular board of education, but by 
a group of five women, alert, well versed in 
existing school policies and conditions, and 
who are ready to champion the new pro- 
cedure. 

In passing it might be said that the modern 
parent-teacher association makes one of the 
finest mediums for the discussion, and thus 
the right kind of publicity for school matters, 
but it is evident that a board of five women 
can hear and discuss certain matters that 
could not be taken before so public a body 
as the parent-teacher association. 

The membership of the present women’s 
board represents a diversity of nationality 
backgrounds, cultural and social interests, edu- 
cational and experience backgrounds. Each 
contributes her part to the program as a whole. 
A brief biography of each member would be 
interesting here. 


Mrs. Steve Ptak is of German parentage and 
was born on a farm near Alpena, S. Dak. She 
completed her elementary and high school educa 
tion in the Consolidated School at Lane, S. Dak 
After graduation from high school she attended 
Southern State Teachers College at Springfield, 
S. Dak., for two years, securing a state general 
teaching certificate. She also took some additional 
work at the University of Colorado. Five years 
of teaching a second-grade room in South Dakota 
and 14 years experience as a bookkeeper and 
checker in a grocery store have given her a wide 
experience and acquaintance background. She is 
a member of the Methodist Church and its many 
activities, a member and worker with the Eastern 
Star, the Social Hour Club, the Round Table 
Club, the Community Club, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and is a Cub Den Mother. She is 
a homemaker, mother of two boys, and has served 
on the board for two years. 


Mrs. Sam F. Weller was born on a farm near 
Denison, Iowa. The nationality background of 
the family was German. While she was still a 
child, the family moved to Mitchell, S. Dak., 
where she completed her grade and high school 
education. She enrolled at the University of South 
Dakota for two years, and for the next two 
years served as a teacher in South Dakota. She 
then enrolled in the University of California, Los 
Angeles, where she received the B.A. degree. 

Since that time marriage and homemaking has 
taken much of her time. She has two children. 

But even though she has been busy as a home- 
maker and mother, she has found time to give 
much community service. As a member of the 
Episcopal Church, she holds office as Chairman 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Eastern South 
Dakota Deanery and is a member of St. Ann’s 
Guild. She is a member of the Y. W. C. A. board 
of directors and a member of the board of 
directors of the South Dakota Children’s Aid 
Society. Membership in the P. E. O. Sisterhood, 
Community Club, and Fortnightly Study Club 
gives her many community contacts. She has 
served on the Women’s Advisory Board for the 
past three years 


Mrs. A. F. Culhane is of German and Irish 
parentage and was born on a farm near White, 
S. Dak. She attended the rural schools for six 
years and completed her elementary and high 
school education at Brookings, S. Dak 

Following completion of high school work she 
enrolled at South Dakota State College, at Brook 





ings, where she graduated with a B.S. degree in 
Homemaking Education. She entered the field as 
a teacher of Homemaking at Faulkton, S. Dak. 
for one year and Pierre, S. Dak. for two years. 
Following this she served one and one-half years 
as County Extension Agent under the Smith- 
Hughes Program in Hughes County, S. Dak. 
Marriage, homemaking, and mothering four 
children has taken much of her time, yet she has 
not neglected her membership and service to the 
Catholic Church and its many activities. Her 
many opportunities for community contacts came 
through her active membership in such organiza- 
tions as the American Association of University 
Women, Catholic Daughters of America, American 
Legion Auxiliary. She has been a member of the 
Women’s Advisory Board for four years. 


Mrs. J. Lynne O'Neill is the Irish member of 
the group and was born on a farm near Center, 
Mo. There she completed her elementary and 
high school education. 

Graduation from high school was followed by 
two years’ attendance at Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, and one year at North East Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Mo., in preparation for her 
later work as a teacher. Her teaching work in- 
cluded two years as a grade school teacher in 
Missouri, and one year in Arkansas 

Membership in the Congregational Church and 
its many activities, serving as a homemaker and 
as a mother of three children, keeps her busy. Yet 
she finds time to serve her community as a mem- 
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ber of the Eastern Star, Community Club, and 
wife of a professional man. She served as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advisory Board, relinquish- 
ing the office to Mrs. Phillip G. Christen, July 1, 
1947, She has served on the board for ten years, 


Mrs. Phillip G. Christen has a German parentage 
background and was born in a small town— 
Clay Center, Neb. Here she attended and com- 
pleted the work of the grade and high school. 
Following graduation from the high school she 
entered college at Nebraska Wesleyan University 
at Lincoln, and later the Colorado State College 
of Education at Greeley, where she completed 
work for her teaching certificate. This was fol- 
lowed by four years of teaching in Nebraska 
and two and one-half in the Mitchell Elementary 
Schools. Marriage then followed, and for six 
years she worked as a supervisor in her husband’s 
food business. Two sons, and her homemaking 
duties take up much of her time. Yet she finds 
time to take an active part in the activities of 
the Methodist Church. As a member of the Youth 
Recreation Council, University Faculty Women’s 
Club, Parent-Teacher Association, and Chairman 
of the Women’s Advisory Board she has made 
a great deal of contribution to the life of the 
community. She has served on the Women’s 
Advisory Board for six years. 


The Women’s Advisory Board in Mitchell 
is not an experiment any longer; it is a 
successful institution. 


The High Court Held— 


Recent Decisions 


Regulation of Schools 

It is the state’s policy, established by constitu- 
tion and statutes, to segregate white and Negro 
races for the purpose of education in common and 
high schools, and also in institutions of higher 
education. 70 O.S. 1941, §§ 455, 456; O.S. 1941, 
Okla. constitution, art. 13, § 3. — Sipuel v. Board 
of Education of University of Oklahoma, 180 
Pacific reporter 2d 135, Okla. 

The state has the duty, without any formal de- 
mand, to provide equal educational facilities for 
white and Negro races, to the fullest extent indi- 
cated by any desired patronage, but before the 
state could be accused of discrimination for failure 
to institute a certain course of study for Negroes, 
it should be shown that there was some ready 
patronage therefor or someone of the race desir- 
ous of such instruction. 70 O.S. 1941, §§ 455, 456; 
O.S. 1941, Okla. constitution, arts. 13, §3, 13-a; 
U.S.C.A. constitution, amendment 14 Sipuel v. 
Board of Regents of University of Oklahoma, 180 
Pacific reporter 2d 135, Okla. 


Schools and School Districts 


A school district is a public corporation forming 
an integral part of the state and constituting that 
instrumentality utilized by the state in discharging 
its constitutionally invoked governmental function 
of imparting knowledge to the state’s youth. Mo. 
R.S.A. §§$ 10337, 10693; M.O.R.S.A. constitution 
1875, art. 4, §§ 46, 47; art. 11, §1.— Kansas 
City v. School Dist. of Kansas City, 201 South- 
western reporter 24.930, Mo. 


School District Property 
The act of the board of-education in granting 
or refusing to grant permission for the use of any 
school building out of school hours is, in the 
first instance, in the discretion of the board, and 
the courts would be loath to interfere with such 
discretion in the absence of an arbitrary exercise 


of it Education Law of New York, § 455, 
subd. 4 Cannon v. Towner, 70 N.Y.S. 2d. 303, 
N.Y. 


The board of education may authorize the use 
of a school building for a musical concert, N. Y 


Affecting Schools 


Education Law, §455, subd. 4.—Cannon v. 
Towner, 70 N.Y.S. 2d 303, N.Y. 

Where the New York Education Law empow- 
ered a board of education to revoke a permit for 
the use of schoolhouses for political purposes, but 
did not authorize the revocation of permits for the 
use of school buildings for meetings and entertain- 
ments, etc., the board was without power to 
cancel a permit once issued for meetings, enter- 
tainments, etc. N. Y. Education Law, § 455, 
subdvs. 4, 5.— Cannon v. Towner, 70 N.Y.S. 2d 
303, N.Y. 

The attempted cancellation by a board of edu- 
cation of a permit to use a school auditorium 
for a musical program, because the political beliefs 
of the singer were obnoxious to the board or to 
others, was illegal and void. —N. Y. Education 
Law, 455, subd. 4. Cannon v. Towner, 70 


N.Y.S. 2d 303, N. Y. 


School District Claims 


A parish (county) school board, being a cor- 
porate body, specifically vested with power to sue 
and be sued, could maintain an action to enjoin 
the operation of a neighboring planing mill in 
such a manner as to interfere with the operation 
of a school, and to endanger the health of pupils 
and teachers. La. Act No. 100 of 1922, §§ 17, 20. 

- Caddo Parish School Board v. Pyle, 30 South- 
ern reporter 2d 349, La. App. 

A Louisiana statute, authorizing parish school 
boards to recover for damage to property in their 
charge is not a limitation upon the power of such 
boards to sue. La. Act No. 100 of 1922, §§ 17, 20. 

Caddo Parish School Board v. Pyle, 30 South- 
ern reporter 2d 349, La. App. 


Teachers 

The erroneous issuance of a certificate of per- 
manent appointment by a board of education 
was not invalidated by the adoption of the same 
mistaken procedure by the board with respect to 
others. N. Y. Civil Practice Act, § 1283 et seq. — 
Mare v. Dillon, 70 N.Y.S. 2d 376, N.Y. App. 
Div 

No person has the right to demand to be em- 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Typical Classroom Wing, Suva Street Elementary School, Montebello, Calif. — Marsh, Smith & Powell, 
pow- Architects, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ill in Functional schoolhouse planning can be suc- 
ation cessful. This fact was very forcibly demon- 
yupils 
7, 20. 
outh- 


strated recently when Suva Street Elementary 
School, located in Montebello Unified School 
District. received an award of exceptional 
chool merit from the Southern California Chapter 
— of the American Institute of Architects 
7 20. The Montebello Unified School District as 
outh- owners, Marsh, Smith, and Powell as archi- 
tects and engineers, and Roscoe and Land as 
general contractors all received certificates ot 
merit at a special honor awards banquet. This 
award is of considerable significance because 
represents the first awards competition 
held by the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects since 
Bioctee of Menseedi and Gated Gurctess, Stenidbel Covered Corridors connect all classrooms, offices, and 
Unified School District, Montebello, Calif service departments. 
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1938. The competition covered all construction 
in Southern California since that date. 

Suva Street School represents functional 
and co-operative planning at its best. Its 
facilities are designed to fit the educational 
needs and capacities of each child. It repre- 
sents group planning effort by teachers, princi- 
pals, administration, the board of education, 
and the architect toward the achievement of 
basic educational goals. The result is an eco- 
nomical, simple, yet adequate school building 
that provides maximum educational facilities, 
a practical arrangement, and an almost ideal 
atmosphere for learning. 

Located on a seven-acre site in the center 
of an old orange grove the total project is 
composed of 15 classrooms, a large kinder- 
garten room, and an administration and health 
suite. In placing the buildings on the site 
they were arranged to provide north lighting 
in all rooms and at the same time give direct 
access to the playground from each classroom. 

Each classroom opens onto an outdoor ter- 
race equipped with a workbench. In the spaces 
between the outside terrace and the adjacent 
buildings, shrubbery and lawns are planted to 
give a colorful and pleasant background for 
learning experiences both in and out of the 
classroom. 

Within each classroom, starting with the 
kindergarten, are found all of the essential 
teaching aids. These include a sink and work 
space, a clay truck and boards, tool carts, saw 
bucks, a workbench, block boxes on wheels, a 
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Entrance and Kindergarten, Suva Street School, Montebello, Calif. 


built-in easel for painting, individual storage 
space for pupil projects, a pupil wardrobe, 
and storage cabinets for books, paper, lumber, 
and supplies. The teacher is provided with a 
built-in desk, bookcase, and wardrobe. The 
counter tops are linoleum, the floor is asphaltic 
tile and the ceilings are acoustical board. These 
features supplemented by a harmonious color 
scheme in light colors give the rooms a quiet 
and pleasant air. Adequate blackboard and 
tackboard space for display is to be fougd in 


all of the rooms. In addition to these built-in 
spaces, a window seat adjacent to the book 
display is provided for group or individual 
reading. All facilities are arranged around the 
room, leaving a large center space clear for 
the full development of natural learning 
situations. 

All spaces are illuminated with natural 
lighting secured by large windows with north 
exposure and high transom-type windows on 
the south. The high south windows are shielded 
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The administrative center is so placed that it is readily accessible from the street 


and from each of the “fingers” of the school. 
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by Venetian blinds permanently fixed to throw 
all light on the ceilings. This natural light is 
supplemented by eight incandescent fixtures 
of the semi-indirect type, so that on the dark- 
est days a child’s visual health will not be 
jeapordized. 

Heating in the plant is by forced circulation 
gas heaters. 

Special lavatories are provided for each of 
several grade levels. Separate facilities are 
available for kindergarten, others for primary 
grades and still another for upper grade rooms. 
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The floors and walls of the lavatories are fin- 
ished with terrazzo in pleasing colors conducive 
to good habits of personal health, cleanliness, 
and neatness. 

The administration building provides a 
health unit with the necessary facilities for a 
good health education program plus emergency 
care for injured or ill pupils. The principal is 
accommodated with adequate space for office, 
clerk, waiting room, and a parents’ room for 
conferences and special committee work. 
Ample storage is available for books and 
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supplies adjacent to the teachers’ workroom. 
The teachers’ workroom is equipped with a 
sink, storage space, worktables, and other 
facilities necessary for preparation of instruc- 
tional materials. An attractively furnished 
teachers’ rest room is next to the workroom. 

The entire school plant was designed by 
Architects Marsh, Smith, and Powell on a 
functional basis to provide the best educa- 
tional facilities possible. Construction is of 
frame and stucco on a concrete slab. The total 
cost including equipment is $185,580. 


The Warrensburg Central School Building 


The Warrensburg Central School build- 
ing was planned in the momentous year just 
preceding Pearl Harbor. In the fall of 1941 
the contracts were let and foundations poured. 
Then the Japs made their murderous raid 
on Pearl Harbor. The following two years of 
construction were nightmares in the procure- 
ment of building supplies, instructional equip- 
ment, and in clearing government war 
regulations. 

Many hundreds of items — building steel, 
plumbing fixtures, piping, desks, homemaking 
equipment, cafeteria-kitchen utensils, building 
hardware, office equipment, folding doors, etc., 
would not have been obtained had it not 
been for the foresightedness of the board of 
education and the principal in ordering these 
materials and accepting deliveries, in many 
cases during the months before Pearl Harbor. 
President Roosevelt was then talking that the 
United States must be the arsenal of defense 
for the democracies of the world, thus making 
it an inescapable certainty that war was 
approaching with lightning speed. 

The building was completed in the summer 
of 1943 in time to hold the June commence- 
ment exercises in the new auditorium-gym- 
nasium. Four years have elapsed since the 
building was first occupied, and we have had 
time to evaluate the plant in terms of school, 
sound practice. 


Size and Construction 

The building contains approximately 956,800 
cubic feet and 49,200 square feet of floor 
space. It has 40 rooms, besides numerous 
supply and toilet rooms. Its cost amounted to 
$336,000 for the main contracts, (1) construc- 
tion, (2) sewage disposal, (3) heating, (4) 
plumbing, (5) electrical work. To this must 
be added approximately $134,000 for architects’ 
fees, grading, walks and grounds, and in- 
structional equipment and furniture. The last 
mentioned items were financed from the reg- 
ular yearly budgets. The total grand cost was 
approximately $470,000. ; 

The building was planned in the form of 
a letter V, with the gymnasium-auditorium at 
the apex, and the main entrance in the angle 
of the V. We did not see at the time that 
the shape of the building was an appropriate 
symbol for a wartime school. We did, however, 


1Supervising Principal, Toms River, N. J., and formerly 


Supervising Principal Warrensburg Central School. 


Nathan Gifford’ 


have two important reasons for the layout. 
The first was that classrooms could be placed 
in any position in either wing, without having 
the windows face true north. In our latitude 
north light is the poorest study light, and, in 
New York State, schoolrooms are not allowed 
to face this direction. The second reason was 
that this shape of building made it possible 
to supervise a whole floor from one place, 
namely in the angle of the V. When working 
on the plan we soon discovered that it gave 
us other advantages such as odd space between 
the galls and the gymnasium for the public 
toilets, gymnasium storage, and book storage. 
It permitted five main exits without waste 
of cubage in excess halls. It gave us an en- 
trance to the athletic field directly from the 
shower rooms so that spiked shoes would 
not traverse the length of a corridor. It gave 
us an outside cafeteria-kitchen door for the 
delivery of groceries. It afforded an opportu- 
nity to group the lobby, the gymnasium offices, 
the dressing rooms, the health room, the 
teachers’ rooms, the cafeteria, the public toilet 
rooms, the ticket office, and the drinking 
fountains all in a limited central, gated area 
so that the large rooms can function while 


ae a 


the rest of the building is shut off. It gave 
us a natural central exit where buses pick 
up and discharge the pupils. It gave us five 
natural, easy exits from the auditorium, which 
in case of fire might be jammed with more 
than a thousand persons. 


Special Building Features 


The school authorities in a community 
where a new school building is erected, only 
once in a lifetime, necessarily, must utilize 
ideas and experiences of other towns and other 
school administrators. The Warrensburg board 
of education and the principal visited a dozen 
schools, and the principal independently in- 
spected some 70 schools, chiefly throughout 
New York State, during the six months pre- 
vious to the preparation of the plans and the 
writing of specifications. Successful ideas of 
plan and construction — and failures as well — 
were studied and discussed. Some of the good 
features we observed are represented in the 
construction of the Warrensburg school. 

Floors. It is necessary for general upkeep 
purposes that the floors in each department 
be adapted to the needs of that department. 
Our classroom floors have been laid with 
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A corner of the library. 
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The Warrensburg Central School as seen from the playground. 
J. Russell White, Architect, Albany, New York. 





Upper left: A corner in the gymnasium. Upper right: Archery is an integral part of the outdoor physical 
education program. Lower left: The school kitchen. Lower right: The ball field is used throughout the summer. 





















strips the full length of the-room. Care should 
be taken that the flooring is laid so that the 
cracks are lengthwise with the direction in 
which the floor must be swept. 

In the corridors, cafeteria, dressing rooms, 
and locker alcoves our school has terrazzo 
floors which have proved to be the longest 
wearing, the easiest to clean, and require the 
least upkeep. In these rooms the terrazzo 
should go up the sidewall at least the height 
of a mopboard. 

For the cafeteria-kitchen floor we selected 
rubber tile in the belief that it would be 
easier on the kitchen workers’ feet. How- 
ever, experience has shown us that rubber 
tile in this department will not stand the 
rough usage from hot water, and the bangs 
inflicted upon it by heavy dishwasher trays, 
kettles, etc. Terrazzo floors should be used 
in this department. We have found, however, 
that rubber-tile flooring is very satisfactory 
for the health room and the home-economics 
department. 

The floor in the gymnasium is laid the 
same as the classroom floors; care was taken 
that all lines and game markings were stained 
into the wood before finishes were put on. 

Soundproofing. Certain areas of a school 
building are extremely congested and noisy 
at times, and it is necessary, therefore, that 
these areas have the ceilings made of acoustic 
materials varying in thickness with the an- 
ticipated amount of noise. The following rooms 
thus treated, are named in the order of the 
noisiest to the least noisy rooms; cafeteria, 
locker alcoves, halls, gymnasium, shop, library. 
It may be desirable to have soundproofing in 
certain oiher rooms, such as the business 
office, the kindergarten room, and the music 
room. 

Dark Shades. If a school is doing a good 
job in the use of visual aids, dark shades set 
in channels will be needed in every classroom 
and in the auditorium. These shades must be 
of entirely lightproof texture and rugged 
enough to take rough usage. All main class- 
rooms in the Warrensburg School were equip- 
ped with this type of shade. 
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Map Rails. Map rails are necessary in 
classrooms and should be installed above the 
bulletin and chalk boards. They should be of 
the kind that will allow thumbtacking into 
the rail or putting on adjustable slide hook 
clips so that maps can be hooked on them, 
and posters can be slid up into spring clips 
attached to the slide hooks. We installed this 
type of map rail in our classrooms and over 
the corridor bulletin boards. 

Electric Light Switches. Electric switches 
are a headache to building maintenance. The 
average school installs ordinary toggle switches, 
oftentimes with bakelite faceplates. Ordinary 
toggle switches work nicely in classrooms 
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where the switch is directly under a teacher’s 
supervision at all times. In hallways, toilet 
rooms, etc., there should be switches that 
work only with a key. Switch-box covers 
should be metal so that light blows will not 
break them. We installed the proper key 
switches but the War Production Board made 
us use the bakelite faceplates which are now 
giving us trouble. 

Tile Wainscoting. One of the great assets 
to a neat-looking school is clean walls. In 
certain areas of the building unsupervised 
traffic of pupils and public causes the side 
walls to become very dirty so that they often- 
times need decoration in less than a year. 
All corridors, the cafeteria, and small toilet 
rooms have been tiled at least four or five 
feet high with an appropriate colored semi- 
glazed tile which harmonizes with the color 
scheme of the building. In the large toilet 
rooms, the cafeteria kitchen, and the dressing 
rooms a 6 ft. high wainscoting of white- 
glazed tile was used. These features are re- 
ducing wall maintenance considerably. 


Some Special Department Layouts 


Gymnasium-Auditorium. The combination 
gymnasium with the auditorium is not a very 
satisfactory arrangement since it limits the 
use of this room to one function at a time, 
while several groups may be desiring to use 
it. However, the cost of two separate large 
rooms often makes necessary this single 
utility room. When this is the case, as it was 
in the Warrensburg Central School, the room 
must be designed to fulfill at least the follow- 
ing objectives: 


1. It must provide almost 100 per cent utiliza- 
tion of floor space for gymnasium classes. 

2. Separate boys’ and girls’ gymnasium classes 
must be possible, preferably by the use of a 
fold-away power door through the center of 
the room. 

3. It must allow for a large seating capacity 
for games, such as basketball, on roll-away 
bleacher seats. 

4. A maximum seating capacity must be ar- 
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Air View, Warrensburg Central School, Warrensburg, New York. —J. Russell White, Architect, Albany, New York. 


ranged for certain community activities, school 
plays, and commencement exercises. 

5. Dressing-room facilities, including showers 
and toilets, directly adjacent to the playing floor, 
are necessary. 

6. Adequate storage space for heavy gymnasium 
equipment is essential. 

7. Projector and spotlight room should be 
provided. 

8. Arrangements must be made for loudspeakers, 
adequate for making announcements from the 
central control in the office or from the stage 
microphone to the whole auditorium or on both 
sides of the closed folding door. 


The Warrensburg School has a large stage 
the full width of the gymnasium, equipped 
with drop curtains, stage sets, movie screen, 
electric scoreboard, double front curtain, foot- 
lights, floodlighting, and spotlight. The game 
basketball court is laid out so that its length 
extends from the stage to the opposite end 
of the gymnasium, with enough space on each 
side for seven-row tiers of roll-away bleachers. 
The stage, too, is equipped with supplementary 
bleachers for overflow crowds. Two cross 
courts are laid out, one in each side of the 
folding door, for class and practice games. 
Six folding backboards have been installed. 
These fold up against the wall or ceiling 
when not in use. In a room on the opposite 
side of the gymnasium from the stage is 
located a double-deck dressing room, equipped 
with gang showers, two individual showers in 
the girls’ room, lockers, and toilet facilities. 

The Library. The library is placed in the 
most scenic spot in the building, on the 
second floor overlooking the front entrance 
and the lawns. The charging desk is located 
where supervision of the entire room at one 
time is possible. The library is attractively 
furnished with modern, maple library furniture 
and with curtain drapes at the windows. It 
is the show spot of the building. 

The Display Gallery. At the junction of 
the two wing corridors on the second floor 


an art display board and lighted glass-front 
cases have been built in for showing the work 
of different departments. 

The Cafeteria and Kitchen. The cafeteria 
and kitchen were designed to take care of 
approximately 350 pupils. The load has al- 
ready grown to 450 and has not overtaxed 
the department. The special furniture in the 
cafeteria includes chairs with reinforced legs, 
and metal-edge tables. The tables can be 
folded up to make the room adaptable for 
music classes, band rehearsals, and special 
parties. 

The arrangement of the kitchen is such 
that the line of children who return dirty 
dishes and trays to the kitchen need not 
cross the line of children coming from the 
food counter. This can be done by having 
a separate exit to the corridor or to the 
outdoor playground or both. Our plan calls 
only for the outside exit. 

The placement of kitchen equipment is of 
utmost importance as the serving counter and 
stoves must continue to operate when dirty 
dishes are coming in and are being washed. 
Our kitchen is so arranged that the clean 
dishes are set back directly on the serving 
counter. This department requires careful plan- 
ning since it must handle efficiently the lunches 
and dirty dishes for a large number of people 
in a very short time. With the new emphasis 
on lunches, the number of people served has 
a tendency to outgrow the planners’ estimate. 

The Home-Economics Department. The 
home-economics department has a double 
kitchen on one end and a large living center 
on the other. A small room provides storage 
for sewing. The sewing machines are a part 
of the furniture of the living center. The 
kitchens are set up with four stoves, two gas 
and two electric, so that a class of sixteen 
can be accommodated. The room is equipped 
with modern kitchen and sewing cabinets, 
and living-room furniture. 


The Science Room. The science depart- 
ment should be planned so that it may serve 
as a recitation center and laboratory. In order 
to do this in Warrensburg, two thirds of a 
very large room was set up with arm chairs 
and an instructor’s demonstration table at 
the front. A large cabinet for chemicals and 
equipment storage, a white chalk board, two 
evaporating hoods, and notebook storage are 
behind the instructor’s table. A separate large 
preparation room, with a darkroom adjoining, 
has been found useful. In the back third of 
the main science room are located the student 
laboratory experimental tables, with six units 
fitted with sinks, electricity, and gas. The 
tops of all laboratory tables are of acid-re- 
sistant manufactured stone. Gas cocks are 
recessed in the front of each of these six 
units, with holes through the stone top for 
bunsen-burner tubes. The table tops clear 
off perfectly smooth so that they can be used 
for writing laboratory notes. 

The Kindergarten and First Grades. 
The built-in features of these rooms consist 
of a store room and an individual toilet 
room with small-size fixtures. A separate 
drinking fountain and a semicircular terrazzo 
group washbowl where the children may wash 
at one time, have been provided. If I were 
to plan. these rooms again, a drinking fountain 
and a washbowl would be placed in at least 
the first and possibly the second grades. 

The Shop. The shop was built for teaching 
the typical industrial-arts program in New 
York State, with one large room and a 
small finishing room. The idea is that more 
than one room could not be supervised by one 
instructor, but that diversified equipment for 
teaching general woodworking, general metals, 
automobile mechanics, and electricity could 
be located in one room. To this has been added 
welding equipment, a 250 amp welder, a 60 
amp welder, and an acetylene gas outfit. Two 
machine lathes have been installed for the 










































A demonstration in the industrial arts shop. 


general metals class, and the usual sheetmetal 
equipment. Our shop still does not cover as 
broad a program as we would like, and it is 
much too crowded. In General Shop we do 
a small amount of printing and must, there- 
fore, have a printing press. Also in the elec- 
tricity course there is considerable radio 
equipment. In this department I believe that 
more shop rooms should be allowed with a 
specific activity in each room even if the 
shops are not all in use at one time. I would 
also be in favor of adding to each larger 
Central School more space and teaching staff 
for one or two specialized vocational courses. 


The Playground 

The development of a playground is a 
complex problem: 1. The play areas must be 
sectioned so that certain spaces can be used 
for the different grade-level ages of pupils. 
This is especially so for the kindergarten chil- 
dren, then the next three grades, and then the 
upper grades through high school. 2. It must 
provide facilities for all kinds of outdoor 
games. 3. It must be so related to the several 
exits of the building that its parts are im- 
mediately accessible to the age-grade level who 
are to use the respective sections. 

In setting up the Warrensburg School sep- 
arate entrances were not allowed for the 
kindergarten and first grade because it is 
possible in scheduling to dismiss these groups 
just ahead of other groups. We did plan a 
section of the playground adjoining the near- 
est exit for the kindergarten and a similar 
section for play near the exit of the next 
two grades. We developed the playing area 
for the rest of the larger children off the 
exits from the gymnasium dressing rooms 
This area was divided into (1) an area for 
swings and other equipment; (2) two soft- 
ball diamonds, one each for boys and girls; 
(3) one girls’ speedball court, a football 
field, a baseball diamond, and a pole-vault- 
ing pit. Tennis courts were not included be- 
cause they are available in the town recreation 
field across the street. Space, however, was 
reserved for a 100-yard track on one side 
of the field. The baseball diamond was placed 
in a 90-degree corner of the field so that 
banks on two sides of the diamond allow 
raised ground for spectators. 

The Toilet Rooms. The toilet rooms are 
constructed with terrazzo floors, white-glazed 
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A girls’ class in handicraft is a regular part of the 


domestic science instruction. 


wainscoting 6 ft. high, and standard, enamel, 
steel partitions. Features include automatic 
shutoff faucets so that students cannot waste 
hot water, and an arrangement of paper- 
towel holders and chrome mirrors so that 
in the boys’ toilet room the mirrors are over 
the washbowls with the towel holders on either 
side of each bowl. In the girls’ toilet rooms 
the towel holders are over the washbowls 
and the mirrors on both sides of the wash- 
bowls. The arrangement saves time in get- 
ting pupils back into classes after play periods. 


The Heating System 

The heating and ventilating system of a 
modern school must be planned to operate 
economically, to provide heat in amounts to 
hold every room, under thermostatic control, 
within two degrees temperature range, and 
to take in automatically enough fresh air to 
prevent undesirable odors. This was accom- 
plished in this school by a dual-control sys- 
tem of radiators and unit ventilators. We 
feel that the system works well in these 
two respects. Our boilers are heated by auto- 
matic oil burners which have proved satis- 
factory for economy and heat control. 

Of the hundreds of features necessary in 
a school building to facilitate the numerous 
activities and educational interests of a com- 
munity and its children, we feel that the 
Warrensburg Central School, for the amount 
of money expended, can be pointed to with 
satisfaction. lt has been the object of scrutiny 
of school people from the New England 
states to the State of Michigan and in each 
case has received the blessings of its 
inspectors. 


KNOXVILLE ADOPTS SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Knoxville, Tenn., 
upon the recommendation of Supt. Thomas C 
Prince, has adopted a_ revised _ single-salary 
schedule, providing increases in the starting salary 
of 43 per cent, and with maximums increased by 
21 per cent. The schedule which includes 12 an- 
nual, automatic increments of $100 each, is still 
below the pay scales of northern and western 
communities, but is regarded as relatively good 
for the south, and has stimulated a large number 
of applicants for positions. In fact, there is now 
a surplus of applicants in the secondary field, and 
almost enough to fill the elementary positions 

The schedule was made possible by the com- 


bined efforts of the Knox county senators and 
representatives in the 1946 state legislature, the 
city teachers’ league, the city council, and the 
board of education. 

Throughout the war years, and in spite of the 
teacher shortage, the Knoxville board has con- 
tinued to maintain high requirements for teach 
ing candidates. Applicants for teaching positions 
on any level must have an A.B. or B.S. degree 
from a_ recognized teachers’ institution, with 
preference given to those holding a master’s 
degree, and having an above average scholastic 
undergraduate rating. 

Under the schedule, teachers with A.B. or B.S 
degrees begin at $2,000, with annual increments 
of $100 up to the maximum of $3,200 in the 
twelfth year. Teachers holding M.A. or MSS. 
degrees start at $2,100, with increments of $100 
up to the maximum of $3,300 in the twelfth 
year. The minimum salary in each classification 
is guaranteed under the state law, and all salaries 
include the state supplement of approximately 
$500 


SAN ANTONIO SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of San Antonio, Tex., 
has adopted and put into effect a revised salary 
schedule, prepared by a special committee of 
teachers and administrators working under the 
direction of Supt. Thomas B. Portwood. The 
schedule, which is strictly a single-salary schedule, 
provides that all teachers shall be paid according 
to training and experience. There is no differentia- 
tion between teachers of elementary, junior and 
senior high schools in so far as salary is concerned 
All teachers serve a probationary period of two 
years; those with a bachelor’s degree without ex 
perience begin at $2,300, with automatic incre 
ments of $75 per year for each year of experience 
to a maximum in 12 years of $3,200. Teachers 
with a master’s degree without experience begin 
at $2,400, with automatic increases of $100 per 
year for 12 years to a maximum of $3,600. 

New teachers coming into the system with ex- 
perience are adjusted to the schedule, with credit 
for one half of all outside experience being al 
lowed up to five years on the schedule 

Teachers of health and physical education, and 
directors of orchestras and bands are allowed in- 
crements in pay for extra assigned duties 

Senior high school principals begin at $5,000, 
if without experience in the San Antonio schools, 
and move to $5,800 within eight years. Junior 
high school principals begin at $4,400 and move 
to $5,200. Elementary school principals begin at 
$4,000 and move to $4,800 

Vocational teachers, and teachers of trades and 
industries, are paid according to the salary sched- 
ule, with trade experience evaluated in lieu of 
academic degrees for teaching experience. 
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The National Survey of Public 


Purchasing Practices 


The following abstract of the report on the 
National Survey of Public Purchasing Practices 
and Procedures is significant for school authorities 
because some 115 school and educational agencies 
were solicited and 38 replied with information 
which paralleled the replies of the entire study. 
The report was made by Joseph David at the 
Second Annual Conference of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, New York, September 10. 

A complete tabulation of the survey is available 
from the Institute, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.— Editor. 

This survey was undertaken by the use of 
questionnaires which were prepared by experts 
in the National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing. We also had the assistance of a 
special committee of the institute. The ques- 
tionnaire consisted of 17 sections and a total 
of 135 questions. It was mailed with a personal 
letter from President Albert Pleydell to 816 
public purchasing agencies throughout the 
United States, at all levels of government, 
selected at random. We received 235 replies. 

It is significant that the proportion of re- 
sponses consistently reflected all levels of gov- 
ernment purchasing. For example, whereas the 
total number of replies approximated 28 per 
cent, we queried 96 county purchasing agents 
and received 32 replies or slightly over 33 per 
cent; we solicited 115 school and educational 
agencies and received 38 replies or again 
slightly in excess of 33 per cent: we solicited 
478 city purchasing agencies and received 126 
replies or approximately 26 per cent which, 
in view of the large numbers involved, we be- 
lieve to be fairly representative. All of the 
state purchasing agencies were solicited, and 
22 replies were received. 

We fully realize the hazards of a question- 
naire survey. We know that there are many 
imponderables that cannot be determined in 
such a survey and that some valuable peints 
may be missed. Yet we think it is safe to say 
that we have secured certain definite, measur- 
able facts that have not heretofore been com- 
piled in any study of public purchasing in this 
country. We look upon this survey as only a 
beginning. We hope that these preliminary 
facts will be the basis for carrying forward 
such a study. 


Vast Volume of Purchases 


Dollar Volume: First we should like to 
give you a bird’s eye view of the breadth of the 
survey in terms of dollars. Only 193 public 
purchasing agencies in the survey reported the 
annual volume of their purchases. Their total 
alone is $476,000,000 of goods and services 
purchased. Although no one knows how many 
of the taxpayers’ dollars are spent by public 
agencies, it has been arbitrarily accepted, that 
the total of expenditures by public agencies, 
excepting the federal establishment, Army and 
Navy, is about a billion dollars. The ! National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing has used 
1 base of only 4000 agencies buying through 
regularly organized purchasing offices. No one 
really knows how much government spends in 
this country. However, we believe that we 
have come closer to the facts than has hereto- 
fore been possible. Making allowances for con- 





tingencies, and excluding the federal establish- 
ment, the Army and Navy, we believe that it 
is conservative to raise the estimate of public 
purchases from the generally accepted figure 
of one billion to three billion dollars. If we 
add such figures as are available for federal 
expenditure the total would be somewhere 
around seven billion dollars. 

Let us look further into the whole picture in 
terms of dollars. Not every one responded to 
every question, but the responses did reveal, 
for example, that $108,000,000 is spent an- 
nually for goods based upon specifications pre- 
pared by local government units, $49,000,000 
for goods on a “brand or equal” basis, $22,- 
000,000 on a standard sample basis, and 
$27,000,000 on federal or other nationally ac- 
cepted standard specifications. The importance 
of the preparation of clear, concise, properly 
drawn specifications should require no further 
emphasis. 


Confusion in Terminology 


The Need for a Common Language: 
Our study of responses to the questionnaire and 
of the numerous write-in comments, impressed 
us with the vital need for a common language 
in purchasing. The survey revealed that only 27 
per cent of those replying have a standard 
nomenclature for products. To secure identical 
use and interpretation of words by all is per- 
haps unattainable, but a beginning could be 
made to adopt a nomenclature for public pur- 
chasing which will simplify your dealing with 
each other and with suppliers. 

More specifically, when we asked how the 
agency described purchases, made otherwise 
than as formal contracts under public letting, 
229 replied as follows: 
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Not only is there a wide variation in the 
use of terminology, but since many agencies 
obviously indicated more than one usage it is 
apparent that indecision as to the terminology 
is even more widespread than the tabulation 
reveals. 

A further example of the confusion in 
nomenclature came to light when we asked if 
late bids are accepted. Though only 52 re- 
sponded in the affirmative we found 48 stating 
that late bids were accepted if postmarked 
prior to the opening time, and 37 stating that 
such bids were accepted if from the only 
source of supply. There appears to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what constitutes a late 
bid. Apparently where an agency accepts bids 
postmarked prior to the bid opening time such 
a bid is not generally construed a late bid. 


Reasons for Variations in Practices 


Factors Affecting Practices and Pro- 
cedures: The survey of general practices 
and procedures, and the wide divergence and 
extreme variations readily apparent, leads us 
to the evident correlated conclusions that: 
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1. These divergences stem in part from the fact that 
the relationships of public purchasing agencies to their 
local departments of government vary widely throughout 
the United States. 

2. Public purchasing agents operate under laws, rules, 
and regulations enacted by controlling officials whose 
philosophies differ from community to community. 


For example observe this list of procedures 
in which the yes and the no replies are almost 


evenly divided. 
Percentage 


Yes No 

Is purchase of repair parts on noncompeti- 

tive basis permitted, regardless of cost? 51 49 
Are bids tabulated at time of public 

reading? 5 : 58 42 
Is a standard bidders’ list ‘maintained? : 59 41 
Is a bidders’ response record maintained? 45 55 
Are bidders dropped from the list if they 

do not bid? .. 46 54 
Are jobbers or agents “required to indicate 

their manufacturing sources when bidding? 48 52 
Is there a fixed minimum time after the 

opening of bids for the making of awards? 45 55 
Are bids on purchases, made otherwise than 

as formal contracts under public letting, 

required to be submitted sealed at a 

definite time and place? .. ° 59 41 
Are tabulations of such bids Publicly 

displayed? . . : 44 56 
Is_ there centralized inspection ‘of 

deliveries? . 45 55 
Are tests regularly made ‘of ‘samples: repre- 

senting deliveries? . . ‘ $2 48 
Are discounts taken after the " discount 

period has expired? .. .....4.. 47 53 
Is the elimination of liquidated damage 

clauses recommended? . . . . / 54 46 
Is there a central warehousing control? , 42 58 
Do you control the introduction of new prod- 

ucts to the agencies in your community? 48 52 
Is purchasing procedure described in detail 

in a statute or ordinance? . .... 46 54 


In the area of practices and procedures, 
where diversity of pattern seems to be char- 
acteristic, it is interesting to note that, on 
certain fundamental principles, public purchas- 
ing practice is in almost complete harmony 
with basic public purchasing theory and ideals. 
Witness the following: 

Percentage 
Are contract bids read publicly at time and 


rs ar . 5 6 ee mm ee ee 95 Yes 
> tee e.g se se oe te S$ a 100 Yes 
Are late bids accepted? . . ...... 77 No 
Are late bids opened? ... oa 65 No 


Public Advutiannnie: We received 229 
replies to the question, “Is advertising of for- 
mal contracts prior to bid opening required by 
law?” Of 229 who replied, 194 answered in the 
affirmative. But when we got into the question 
of the amount of the contract on which adver- 
tising is required, we found variations. Ninety- 
seven agencies advertise when the contract is 
above $500; 63 advertise above $1,000; 5 ad- 
vertise above $1,500; 11 advertise above $2,- 
000; and 4 advertise above $2,500. It would 
be interesting to know how and why the arbi- 
trary units were arrived at, when they were 
established, and whether consideration has 
been given to revision of these figures in the 
light of what the dollar buys today. 


Who Makes Contracts 
Making Awards: There is a widely differ- 


ing opinion as to who should have the author- 
ity to make final awards of contract. Of 231 
agencies who replied, 116 reported that the 
council or governing body makes the awards. 
It is interesting to note that only in 93 cases 
the purchasing agent makes the awards. In 30 
cases a board or committee of purchase makes 
the award, while in 16 cases it is the chief 
executive who makes the award. This question 
is of course inextricably bound up with the 
form of local governmental structure. It is 
bound up too with law, and of course it is 
linked with the question of who, in the final 
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analysis, should really be the responsible agent 
of government on awards of contract. 

Bid Deposits: Practice as to deposits re- 
quired of bidders on supply contracts varies 
widely. Apparently the separate agencies have 
varying minimum levels below which deposits 
are not required. Many of the replies indicate 
that discretion for fixing the deposit lies with 
the purchasing agency. A considerable number 
of replies indicate the absence of any fixed 
policy or procedure. 

Retention of Deposits: On the question 
of the retention of deposits as security for 
contract performance the replies flounder in a 
morass of individual and unique replies, such 
as: 


No, not on small purchases 
Only occasionally 

Yes and no, use our judgment 
Yes, large contracts 

Yes, in some instances. 


For the most part performance bonds re- 
place deposits. 

Inspection and Testing: Another area of 
curious variations is in the field of inspection 
and testing. Out of 229 agencies, 102 have cen- 
tralized inspection of deliveries. Of those who 
have centralized inspection 83 report that the 
inspection is made by the purchasing agency 
while 38 report that some other agency does 
the inspecting. In 168 cases the purchasing 
agency is consulted concerning inspection of 
deliveries. In 114 cases tests are regularly made 
of samples representing deliveries while in 105 
they are not. Sixty-six agencies use public 
laboratories and 80 used commercial labora- 
tories. 

Tie Bids: When we come to study com- 
munity preferences in making awards of tie 
bids we find that preference is given to local 
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dealers by 187 of the answering agencies, to 
state dealers or corporations in 26 cases, to 
dealers over manufacturers in 18 cases, and to 
manufacturers over dealers in 16 cases. We 
asked the agencies to describe the method of 
determining successful vendors on tie bids. 
There are many different ways of awarding by 
“lottery.” Some are described as “drawing lots,” 
others say “toss a coin,” others say “by draw- 
ing noes.”” Whatever the method, many agen- 
cies, 32 per cent in all, have invented their 
own device for flipping a coin. In some agen- 
cies the award is equally divided between the 
tied vendors. In fact 136 reported that they 
permit split awards on tie bids, but 71 do not. 


Paying the Bills 

Discounts: The survey revealed that 47 
per cent of those replying take discounts after 
the discount period has expired, but the write- 
in comments very clearly indicated that the 
majority of those replying in the affirmative 
had qualified their “yes.” 

Payments: On the question regarding the 
lapse of time between the receipt of goods and 
the actual payment therefor, there was dis- 
closed numerous evidences of late payment of 
vendor’s bills. Suppliers’ regular terms are 
given scant attention by some _ purchasing 
agencies. Though each agency is largely bound 
by law, rules, and regulations it is evident 
that many purchasing units can substantially 
improve their relationships with suppliers by 
correcting the conditions underlying the fol- 
lowing replies: 

Less than 70 days — books over a year 
in some groups 

Less than 50 days if no discount 

15 to 120 days 


Less than 70 days 
Building Fund — less than 90 days. 
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Further Studies Needed 

Simplified Bidding: The survey has 
among other things, disclosed a definite effort 
on the part of public purchasing agents to sim- 
plify practices and procedures over which they 
have control. For example for many years 
vendors complained that they are deluged with 
contract bid proposals containing a miscellany 
of items in which they are not interested. We 
find that 159 agencies limit contract bid pro- 
posals to commodities that are similar in char- 
acter and ordinarily handled by the trade group 
to which the invitations are sent. 

It is true that 34 agencies combined supply 
schedules and required vendors to bid upon 
items of the proposal, but only 20 include 
different types of commodities in one class bid. 
When one considers the wide variety of items 
purchased by public agencies, the difficulties 
of scheduling purchasing to meet time require- 
ments of government boards or councils, the 
problems of budgetary deadlines requiring the 
expenditure of funds by specific dates, and 
other burdens on public purchasing men, we 
think that the record here demonstrates efforts 
made by public agents to synchronize their 
activities with the pattern of private business. 

In conclusion, we find wide variations in 
practices and procedures by public purchasing 
agencies throughout the country. We cannot 
overlook influence of lawmakers, local and 
state, of budget directors and comptrollers, of 
executive and elected officials, and of all the 
other public officers whose acts directly or in- 
directly affect the public purchasing office. We 
find, despite all these diverse influences, that 
many fundamental public purchasing practices 
are singularly similar, or parallel, proving the 
essential agreement of public purchasing men 
on the basic elements of sound practice. 





1947 Professional Schools Utilized Workshop Technique 


Throughout the United States several thousand universities, colleges, and city school systems utilized the educational workshop as a means 
of bringing together the practical experience of administrators, teachers, and university research men for improving curricula and teaching 
methods. The unposed picture above represents a health education workshop group at the University of Nebraska teachers college sum- 
mer school. The same institution offered work in audio-visual methods, UNESCO, guidance, school support and finance, aviation education, 
and a dozen other important subjects. Throughout the nation millions of children as well as thousands of local school systems will benefit 


directly from this summer work. (Bruce Nicoll Photo, Lincoln) 
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A Successful Enterprise — 








Hallowe'en Window Decorating 


Hallowe’en window decorating is fun for the 
children and gives an opportunity for teachers 
to test many phases of their teaching. No 
better circumstance presents itself to see how 
well children can control themselves when 
given a chance. Under new circumstances, with 
a different pupil-teacher relationship than often 
exists in the classroom, it offers a time to 
lead into a constructive channel our pupils’ 
effervescence, originality, energy, and even 
ideas for innocent mischief-making. It is a 
public demonstration of what children can do, 
amazingly effective on the people who see it. 

Though the children of the area in which 
our window decorating was done were no 
worse than others, a deterent to window soap- 
ing, which had become a nuisance to the 
businessmen at Hallowe’en time, was being 
sought. Something positive was necessary for 
the children to do preceding Hallowe’en. They 
wanted a holiday situation, gala and festive, 
thus eliminating much of the mischief and 
destructiveness. Businessmen also know that 
good advertising in the right way pays. 

From an enthusiastic presentation of the 
idea of Hallowe'en, window painting, made 
at the early fall meeting of the Broadway 
Business and Professional Men’s Association, 
by an individual who had faith in and ex- 
perience with children’s art, the plan for our 
project was evolved. A committee from this 
group was appointed to approach the schools. 

After the plan had been presented to our 
Supt. Sélmer Berg, three members of the staff, 
Miss Edith Knox, supervisor of art; Mrs. 
Malin McGinty, an elementary art teacher, 
and Leslie C. Lofdahl, an elementary school 
principal, were designated to meet with the 
businessmen and to plan the project. It seemed 
like a tremendous undertaking. Some were 
dubious of its success. 

At its first meeting the group decided on 
the general policies governing the project: the 
participating schools; the time to be used in 
planning and preparing; the time to be used 
in the painting on the windows; the time for 
judging; the representation on the committee 
of judges; and the awarding of prizes to each 
school level —elementary, junior high, and 
senior high. The decision as to materials and 
equipment to be used was left to the schools’ 
representatives and the teachers who were to 
supervise the children at work. The method 
of selecting the windows to be used, the 
distribution of the materials and equipment, 
and the financing of the project were left to 
the businessmen’s representatives on the 
committee. 

The businessmen approached their associates 
and their reception was encouraging. Fifty- 
one merchants promised the use of windows 
during the five days of the project, beginning 
on Monday and through Friday, the day 
after Hallowe’en. Through their Association 
they were to carry their prorated share of the 
cost, responsibility for supplying the children 
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in Rockford 


Leslie C. Lofdahl'’ 





Business Men Inspecting Prize Window painted by 
Junior High School Team. 


working on their window with a ladder and 
a pail of water, as well as a water supply 
during the evenings. 

The art teachers of the high school, the 
junior high school, and the nine elementary 
schools east of the river were invited to 
participate in the school planning. Everyone 
was willing and eager to take part. When 
they met, the committee appointed by the 
superintendent already had a list of the avail- 
able windows, together with their size, and 
locations. The information for each window 
was condensed on a sheet of paper, cut to 
the proportionate size, using a one-inch scale, 
and giving the name of the store and its 
location. It was found later that the height 
of the bottom edge of the window, and 
whether the window was divided into segments, 
were necessary items of information. 

After each teacher had decided how many 
windows her groups ¢ould handle, she was 
given her choice. An effort was made to 
keep the locations in eath group within easy 
walking distance, am@l this helped in the ex- 
ecution of the project. 

With all the teachers active participants, 
the presentation to the pupils was made much 
easier. They received the idea enthusiastically. 
It was an opportunity for the children pro- 
ficient in art to have some of the experiences 
which choruses, orchestras, bands, athletic, 
and debate teams have in appearing in audi- 
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ence situations. It seemed to fill a need for 
which no adequate opportunity for fulfill- 
ment had ever been presented. Teams of from 
two to five, to take care of all the windows, 
were readily recruited, and the work of prep- 
aration in the classroom began in earnest 

During the week that followed, the usual 
classroom procedures took place with unusual 
enthusiasm. There were thumbnail sketches 
of the proposed window paintings, checked 
especially for originality of idea. The best of 
these were done in color, to find the color 
combination which would look best against 
the background on which it was to be painted. 
This necessitated trips to the window to be 
painted, giving the pupils further opportunity 
to become acquainted with the businessmen. 

The pictures used every conceivable means 
of conveying Hallowe’en ideas. Cemeteries 
with tombstones, moons, ghosts, pumpkins, 
witches riding on brooms, cats, cornstalks, and 
owls were put together in all kinds of com- 
binations. The ghost that sat at home in a 
house inhabited by mice and spiders, reading 
a book of “Human Stories” after having dis- 
carded the “Ghost Stories” book seemed to 
make Hallowe’en a reality. 

After the pictures had been planned the 
next problem to be solved was getting them 
on to the windows. Enlarging, spacing, placing 
the center of interest, filling in the details, 
working on glass with the unfamiliar material, 





Honorable Mention Window designed 
by elementary school pupil. 


showcard paint —all these things demanded 
time for experimentation. Chalk lines were 
used to block off the window-size spaces in 
the classrooms; storm windows were brought 
into the classrooms for experience in working 
on glass surfaces; classroom windows, windows 
in doors, and even windows in homes were 
used; showcard paint was tried in the con- 
sistency as it came from the jar; again it was 
thinned out and tried. Each group in a school 
worked out the methods that seemed best to 
it. There was not much time to compare notes. 

The committee sent out a statement to 
each school regarding the things to be fur- 
nished by the businessmen; paint in eight 
colors, brushes, pails, stepladders, identification 
cards, and prizes. They asked that the pupils 
supply*paint rags, small brushes, a muffin tin 
for paint, some kind of cover for clothing, and 
transportation to and from their evening 
activities. Since the time was in late October 
all pupils were warned to wear enough clothes; 
an added suggestion was that the girls might 
be more comfortable dressed in slacks or jeans. 

The parents’ permission for participation 
in the project was asked for in various ways, 
but none of the nearly two hundred pupils 
who were to participate failed to get this. 
It was a recognized honor to be chosen. 

With headquarters established in the only 
vacant store on the street, stocked with paint, 
brushes, paper cups for distribution of the 
paints purchased in gallon jars, work on the 
windows was begun Monday, October 28, at 
6:00 o'clock. All was quiet on the street at 
5:30 when most of the stores closed. By 
6:05 headquarters was alive with youngsters, 
dressed for work, and eager to be at it. 
Between 6:00 and 6:15 the nearly 200 pupils 
and their teachers deployed up and down the 
street like a well-trained army, took over 50 
windows and went immediately to work on 
the pictures they had planned in the class- 
rooms. Chalk lines were made to divide the 
windows into sections. Sketching of outlines 
proceeded as planned, and before the 8:00 
o’clock-closing hour came there was plenty 
of evidence that something our city had never 
seen was in the offing. 

A salesman who had come to town on 
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Monday, planning to leave on Tuesday after 
completing his business, decided to stay 
through Wednesday in order to see the com- 
pleted project. He spent the six hours during 
which the youngsters were working, walking 
from picture to picture, encouraging the 
groups. 

Each succeeding evening saw more grownups 
in evidence until on the last evening the 
street appeared as it would if the stores were 
having dollar-day sales. The policeman on the 
beat who had two sons working on one of 
the pictures spent much of his time telling 
passers-by that these young artists were his 
boys. His pride was well justified. 

The first setback came before dawn on 
Tuesday when the weatherman, not to be 
depended on in our area, loosed a severe down- 
pour of rain. Most of the teachers and parents 
awakened by the loud peals of thunder had 
visions of ruined work. The pupils’ ingenuity 
in dealing with the damage sustained, as they 
began work the second evening, was beyond 
expectation. Most of the storm damage was 
erased in a few minutes, and the workers 
proceeded as if no interruption had occurred. 

The second shower, which happened in the 
afternoon before the third evening’s work, 
brought an announcement over the _ loud- 
speaker which the street maintains, and most 
of the stores let down their awnings or 
covered the pictures with any available ma- 
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terial. A furniture dealer who held a large 
mattress carton over his window during the 
deluge was thoroughly drenched. 

As the work was finished at 8:00 o’clock on 
the third evening the judges, a city school art 
teacher whose school was not taking part in 
the project, a man whose art ability is well 
recognized in the community, and a news- 
paperman began the task of deciding which 
one of the paintings at each school level was 
best, which was second best, and which three 
at each level were next in order. The first 
prize was $5, the second, $3 and each of the 
next three, $1. 

The painting was over. The children had 
had their fun. The parents had seen children 
work together with skill and self-control. The 
teachers were rewarded for their efforts by 
the children’s fine work and the parents’ 
favorable reactions. The businessmen had kept 
their windows almost free from soap, and the 
streets had been crowded for several nights. 

After the last picture had been washed off, 
and the last sidewalk had been cleaned, after 
the teachers and businessmen had discussed 
the merits and shortcomings of the project, the 
value that our city placed on it came in the 
form of an invitation from the Greater Rock- 
ford Business and Professional Men’s organiza- 
tion to include in next year’s project all of 
the city’s business districts. Needless to add 
the schools have accepted. 


A Business of the School 


The development of community leaders is a 
business of the school, in the opinion of 
County Supt. B. D. Bunn, of Granville County, 
N. C. This development must come through 
the education of the child. 

“What is the first consideration in a school 
program,” asked Mr. Bunn in an address at 
Oxford, “whether or not it is erecting build- 
ings, buying equipment, employing teachers, 
beautifying the campus, a feeding program, 
libraries, or chapel programs? The answer is 
always the same—the child. None of the 
above, under any consideration, have any right 
to a place in the community other than for the 
child. If there were no children, we would 
need no school, no equipment, no campus or 
teachers. In fact, if it were not for the chil- 
dren the community “would not be long for 
this world.” 

The responsibility lies with parents, school 
boards, and teachers. Continued Mr. Bunn: 
“In every board of trustees meeting, parent- 
teacher association meeting, teachers’ meeting, 
or workshop, the child should be at the center 
of the stage and from him should emanate 
every idea, plan, and procedure, or we fail. 
To develop community leaders then, the home 
starts the program by giving to the child re- 
sponsibilities and privileges which grow into 
fruition and leadership for others. This de- 
velopment is further continued by the teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in the planning 
and constructing of a program of work.” 

Guidance is a further means of developing 
the leadership qualities innate in children. 
“There is need,” said Mr. Bunn, “for the lead- 
ership of board members and the community 








adult to assist in advising the child in the 
better choice of all things in order that his 
life may be made up of the better things. The 
community leaders should see that the proper 
environment is conducive to the intangible 
as well as the tangible. And to the board 
members in helping secure efficient personnel 
for the educational unit, there is no place for 
any of those who have in mind any selfish or 
political personal aspirations to use their re- 
sponsibility for anything other than training 
leaders for the community good.” 

The final step in the education of children 
for leadership is attention to the total develop- 
ment of each individual. “Development,” con- 
cluded Mr. Bunn, “is the fruition or results of 
everything we have been saying. Development 
of individuals, of human beings, of interests 
and talents, the soul, mind, and body. It is this 
type of development in which we are inter- 
ested educationally. The Master Teacher when 
He was a child about His Father’s business 
grew in stature, in wisdom, and in favor with 
God and man. Unless we develop leaders in our 
educational system in all of these phases we 
have failed — failed as teachers and leaders 

“To develop the soul, the spiritual, the in™ 
tangible, we are developing that which lives 
on even after this mortal has put on the im- 
mortal. To develop the physical, we are build- 
ing a house in which to store the talents, in- 
terests, visions of the ideas and ideals of all 
future citizenship. To develop the personality 
we are building for friendship and co-operation 
with other personalities in order that one may 
be acceptable to his fellow man and to his 
Creator.” 
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Rural Education — 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


Although the improvement of education in 
rural communities is a round-the-calendar re- 
sponsibility, the month of October has come 
to be a time for accenting the educational 
needs of rural children and youth and focusing 
attention on programs to more adequately 
meet them. 

It was in October 1944 that a three-day 
conference to consider outstanding problems 
of rural education and make recommendations 
for their solution held four general sessions 
at the White House upon invitation of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Planned 
and directed by three divisions of the National 
Education Association, the conference was 
attended by 230 leaders in education, govern- 
ment, labor, industry, and agriculture from 
43 states. 


Charter of Education for Rural Children 


The formulation of a Charter of Education 
for Rural Children‘ was an important outcome 
of this conference. Its ten emphases are briefly 
summarized below: 

1. Every rural child has the right to a 
satisfactory, modern elementary education. 

2. Every rural child has the right to a satis- 
factory, modern secondary education. 

3. Every rural child has the right to an 
educational program that bridges the gap be- 
tween home and school, and between school 
and adult life. 

4. Every rural child has the right through 
his school to health services, educational and 
vocational guidance, library facilities, recre- 
ational activities, and where needed, school 
lunches and pupil transportation facilities at 
public expense. 

5. Every rural child has the right to teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators who know 
rural life and who are educated to deal effec- 
tively with the problems peculiar to rural 
St hools. 

6. Every rural child has the right to educa- 
tional service and guidance during the entire 
year and full attendance in a school that is 
open for not less than nine months in each 
year for at least twelve years. 

Every rural child has the right to attend 
school in a satisfactory, modern building. 

8. Every rural child has the right through 
the school to participate in community life 
and culture. 

9. Every rural child has the right to a local 
school system sufficiently strong to provide 
all the services required for a modern 
education. 

10. Every rural child has the right to have 
the tax resources of his community, state, 
and nation used to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational opportunity. 


Rural School Charter Day 


The first White House Conference on Rural 


‘Up to ten copies of the Charter of Education for 
Rural Children may be obtained free from the Division 
of Rural Service, National Education Association (1201 
16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.). For larger 
quantities the price is 1 cent each. Single copies of a 
printed leaflet with suggestions for the observance of 


Rural School Charter Day may be had free on request 


Education pledged itself to work for the 
achievement of these goals and in 1945, Dr. 
Frank L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Kans., and at the time president 
of the National Education Association, issued 
a proclamation setting aside the Friday nearest 
to October 4 as Rural School Charter Day, a 
time to bring school and community leaders 
together throughout the nation “to consider 
the educational well-being of rural children 
and youth” and to plan action for strength- 
ening rural education. Similar proclamations 
have been issued by succeeding NEA Presi- 
dents, and this year Friday, October 3rd, will 
be the occasion for Rural School Charter Day 
observances. 


Importance of Rural Education 
to the Nation 


It is to be hoped that this annual event 
will result in a wider public understanding of 
the importance that adequate provision of 
educational opportunities in rural areas has 
for American life. 

One of the interesting statements made 
at the White House Conference on Rural 
Education brought out that: “In three genera- 
tions 80 per cent of the total population will 
be direct descendents of those now living on 
farms in the United States. Thus, many of 
those who will be the leaders and citizens of 
our nation will be given their understanding 
and appreciation of democracy in educational 
institutions in rural areas.” 

The U. S. Office of Education bulletin 
Matching Men and Farms asserts that “the 
number of oncoming youth in farming families 
who will not be needed in agriculture will 
probably exceed 2 million during 1940-50.” 
Other experts have predicted that if present 
standards of farm living are to be maintained 
from one third to one half of the young people 
now growing up on farms will have to earn 
their way in nonagricultural occupations and 
an additional number, perhaps as many as one 
fourth, will have to supplement their farm 
income with part-time work in other than 
agricultural pursuits. 

Commenting on the fact that “each decade 
several hundred thousand young persons 
educated in rural schools migrate to cities in 
their own and other states to find work 
opportunities” the report of the Conference on 
Education in Rural Communities held at the 
University of Chicago in the summer of 1944 
observes that “the quality of education pro- 
vided the children of rural America is a matter 
of national interest” and states the implications 
of this phenomenon in a nutshell, saying: “It 
is urgent that rural young people be provided 
with an opportunity for education that will 
prepare them for either rural or urban living. 
Such a program of education must be broadly 
conceived, and it must include guidance, as 
well as training, so that the migration that 
takes place may be intelligently planned.” 

The number of youngsters to be educated 
in rural districts is another factor of signifi- 
cance. According to the 1940 Census more than 
46 per cent of the children enrolled in school 
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are in rural schools and more than half of 
the children of school age (5—17) live in rural 
areas (15,041,289 out of a total of 29,745,246). 
Moreover, since practically all small schools 
are in rural territory (including approximately 
90,000 one-room schools), 86 per cent of the 
nation’s school buildings are in rural school 
systems, and this is where more than half 
of America’s elementary and secondary school 
teachers work (437,031 out of a total of 
856,661). Thus, even from a statistical stand- 
point rural education is an enterprise of the 
nation that looms large in aggregate and 
cannot be played down as “little” or ignored 
as “small.” 


Problems in Rural Education 


Having considered some of the possibilities 
and responsibilities of rural education let us 
examine some of the problems that are handi- 
capping its progress and impeding the provi- 
sion of services that the Charter sets forth 
as educational rights for rural children. 


Underpaid, Undertrained Rural 
Teachers 


For years untrained teachers have had to 
gain their teaching experience in rural schools 
because it has long been the policy of most 
large city school systems not to employ in- 
experienced beginning teachers. As a result 
country schools, which because of the low 
salaries offered cannot be insistent on qualifica- 
tions beyond legal minimums, generally get 
the teachers with the least preparation and 
the least experience. 

Due to the salary differentials between urban 
and rural schools and other inducements such 
as better tenure arrangements and greater 
personal and professional freedom, city schools 
succeed in normal times in attracting away 
many of the more effective rural teachers. 
In times when man-power shortages exist the 
cities bid for the best of the rural teachers, 
in times of depression the surplus of certified 
teachers tend to underbid the best rural 
teachers thus driving them out of teaching. 
From the resultant loss, in either case, rural 
children suffer. 

The following information on salaries for 
rural school teachers has been culled from 
the forthcoming bulletin Teaching as a Career 
by Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist for 
Teacher Education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. “The lowest salaries in teaching 
are paid in rural schools. (There are still 
rural teachers who make less than $300 a 
year). The average annual salary for rural 
school teachers is less than for teachers in 
the smallest sized cities, and is only about 
half the average for all city school teachers. 

“Satisfactory data for the salaries of all 
rural teachers are not available, but estimates 
indicate that the general level of rural teachers’ 
salaries was $979 in 1930; $959 in 1940; 
$1,018 in 1942; $1,239 in 1945. Rural school 
salaries on the average are about two thirds 
as large as the national average for all 
public school teachers. Moreover, salaries in 
one-teacher rural schools are considerably less 
than the average in all rural schools. In 
many states, salaries in one-teacher rural 
schools are not half as great as the $1,864 
median salary of elementary school teachers 
in small towns of 2500-5000 population. 

“The average annual salaries of the public 
school instructional staff in the several states 
in 1944-45 varied from $842 in the lowest 
state (Mississippi) to $2,783 in the highest 
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(New York). In typical states the average 
probably increased more than 15 per cent 
between 1944-45 and 1946-47.” However, in 
considering these figures it is well to remember 
that, as U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker has pointed out 
“although the state and local increases granted 
teachers over the past year have represented 
unprecedented gains, unfortunately, they have 
been offset by the rate of the rise in the 
cost of living.” 


Teacher Turnover and Teacher 
Shortages in Rural Areas 


According to U. S. Office of Education’s 
Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz: “The war has 
resulted in luring from the rural schools a 
disproportionate number of the teachers who, 
even in normal times, ‘generally are under- 
trained, underpaid, undersupervised, and 
underrated as to their importance.’ . . . Be- 
cause of the enormous shortage of trained 
teachers the number of persons teaching with 
substandard certificates is serious everywhere, 
but it is disproportionately greater in the coun- 
try than it is in the city.” The NEA estimates 
that at least 75,000 of the 100,000 or more 
teachers holding emergency certificates in 
1945-46 were employed in rural schools. 

A U. S. Office of Education survey, con- 
ducted between October 15, 1941 and October 
15, 1942 showed that during that period rural 
elementary schools lost 10 per cent more of 
their men teachers than did city elementary 
schools, 26.4 per cent as compared with 
16.2 per cent, while on the high school 
level, the rural loss of men instructors was 
14.6 per cent as compared to an urban loss 
of 8.0 per cent. The survey also revealed that 
teacher turnover was twice as high in rural 
as in urban areas, a condition that still 
continues. 

Writing on “Changing Trends in the Teacher 
Shortage” in School Life for May 1947, Dr. 
Benjamin W. Frazier concludes that “unless 
greater financial support is given to rural 
schools, the shortage of competent teachers 
in them may be expected to continue almost 
indefinitely.” 


Other Dark Spots 


Other dark spots in rural education are 
exposed by these facts: according to the 1940 
census 3% million children of school age in 
rural communities are not enrolled in school. 
U. S. Office of Education figures show that 
$84.41 is spent annually per pupil in average 
daily attendance in rural schools, whereas 
$131.83 is so expended in urban schools; 
$200 is the value of school property per 
pupil enrolled in rural schools as compared 
with $429 per pupil in urban schools. 

Also, as Professor John K. Norton brought 
out in a speech before the Save the Children 
Federation, Inc., on January 29, 1947: “Rural 
children are generally discriminated against 
both as to amount and quality of schooling. 
A city child has an even chance to get 12 
years of schooling —the equivalent of high 
school graduation. The typical country child 
gets eight years of schooling — the equivalent 
of elementary school graduation.” He charac- 
terizes “the problem of educational inequality 
existing in rural areas to the point where 
millions of American children are virtually 
denied a decent opportunity to get the school- 
ing which is prerequisite to effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy” as “the number one 
problem of American public education.” 
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Some Needed Improvements in 
Rural Education 


As a starter, Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
specialist for small and rural high schools in 
the U. S. Office of Education, cites five major 
improvements that are needed in rural edu- 
cation and suggests attacking the problem 
from these fronts: 

1. Securing and retaining an educated and ef- 
fective teacher for every rural classroom which 
involves: 

a) An education for rural teachers that is 
equal in amount to that required of city teachers; 

b) Preparation that includes not only certain 
basic courses needed by all teachers, but special 
courses needed to fit them thoroughly to under- 
stand rural life and to function effectively in 
schools located in rural communities; 
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c) Pretraining including observation and re- 
sponsible practice teaching in rural schools under 
competent guidance; 

d) Significant changes respecting provisions re- 
lating to salaries, living conditions, tenure, pro- 
fessional status, teacher certification programs, 
and community recognition and respect, making 
them similar to those accorded such other com- 
munity leaders as the doctor, the minister, the 
lawyer, and the county agent; 

e) Job protection through granting of state 
certificates for specialized training in the teach- 
ing of rural schools; 

2. Supplying professionally trained rural school 
supervisors in every county or every large rural 
school district in the United States to help rural 
teachers grow in their profession and to give 
continuous guidance to undertrained beginners, 
working with complex rural situations, often 
without adequate equipment, and always with 
a wide variety of age groups, interests, and mental 
capacities ; 

3. Professionally trained and selected school 
administrators who take special preparation either 
in college or on the job administering rural school 
systems and who make a lifetime profession of 
this work; 

4. Enlargement of rural school administrative 
units where practicable to broaden the tax base, 
permit quantity buying of school facilities and 
equipment, facilitate the employment of trained 
specialists and specialized services, make possible 
a comprehensive program of education capable 
of providing adequately for children of all age 
levels, including those of high school age; 

5. More ample financial provision for rural 
education including increased state and federal 
aid for the support of rural schools in order 
to accomplish the afore-mentioned improvements. 


National Conference 


It is expected that impetus for further 
action to improve education in rural areas, 
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as well as sound plans and procedures for 
effecting needed improvements, will come out 
of the deliberations of the National Confer. 
ence on Rural Education meeting in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., October 27 to November 5, 
1947 under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and with 
the aid of a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 


A Grass Roots Approach 


Dr. Howard A. Dawson, executive secretary 
of the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, believes 
that “the problems of rural education can be 
solved only as more and more lay and pro- 
fessional people know and understand them 
and work together for their solution.” 

In keeping with the philosophy during 1946, 
the Department of Rural Education of the 
NEA and the American Institute of Co- 
operation jointly sponsored eight regional con- 
ferences of agricultural and educational leaders 
to discuss common problems of rural education. 


Pamphlets on the Way 


Four publications to be issued in coming 
months give realistic appraisals of a variety 
of rural education problems and offer some 
practical solutions. At the U. S. Office of 
Education two new pamphlets on rural edu- 
cation are now in press which will be avail- 
able this fall: Schools Count in Country Life 
by Dr. Effie Bathurst, Research Assistant 
in the Division of Elementary Education, and 
Cooperative Planning: The Key to Better 
Organization in Small High Schools by Dr. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, specialist for small and 
rural high schools. 

Schools Count in Rural Life tells how a 
number of forward-looking rural elementary 
schools are helping children have enjoyable 
lives in the community. Brief accounts are 
given of actual club organization, income 
producing, community service, and home im- 
provement projects carried out by children 
aged 6-11. These include such activities as 
individual gardens, raising chickens and pigs, 
co-operating with adults to protect natural 
resources, soil, and birds. 

Co-operative Planning: The Key to Better 
Organization in Small High Schools recom- 
mends a co-operative approach to the problem 
of making maximum use of the personnel and 
physical resources of the small high school 
by drawing teachers, students, and community 
leaders into the planning of the educational 
program. Suitable co-operative procedures are 
discussed, as well as methods for enriching 
the offerings of the small rural high school, 
through such devices as correspondence 
courses, combined classes, fuller use of school 
facilities, inclusion of guidance programs, 
utilization of community leadership. 

The full report of the National Commission 
on School District Reorganization, Your 
School District, which is slated for publica- 
tion sonfetime after the first of the year, 
may come out sooner. This will be a docu- 
mented report based on a comprehensive 
study of school organization and operation 
in the 48 states. It will take up the purposes 
of and need for school district reorganization, 
discuss the evolution of such programs, and 
the methods employed in selected states, de- 
scribe characteristics of effective school district 
organization, and recommend a program of 
action. 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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For School Buying — 


Purchase Specifications for 
Public Purchasing A. J. Holm: 


Were you in court this afternoon, defend- 
ing yourself and your organization in a suit 
brought by a disgruntled vendor charging an 
illegal contract, it would be a grand feeling 
to know that your specifications were right. 
The courts grant a wide latitude of discretion, 
in the absence of fraud, in the letting of con- 
tracts, but do not show much sympathy for 
restrictive specifications. Far better be it to 
have very simple specifications requiring the 
bidder to submit the details than to attempt 
to tie up the award before bids are even 
received. 

Yet those requirements for bidding must be 
explicit enough and complete enough so that 
all bidders can meet on a common ground. 
The laws covering competitive bidding require 
that common ground. Specifications are merely 
a means to accomplish this end. Theoretically 
at least, they are intended to give the greatest 
number of vendors the same fair opportunity 
to bid so that the buyer will receive the lowest 
possible price for the exact quality desired. 

This phase of the purchasing function is so 
important that is represents one of the reasons 
why it was desirable to organize the National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing. The 
law books are full of opinions on what con- 
stitutes fair specifications. Invariably, the 
words “fairness” and “absolute impartiality” 
appear in these opinions. 

The one obvious thing about the question 
of the use of specifications is that one should 
not be dogmatic in announcing a solution; 
and yet, there is a temptation to state the 
answers with an air of finality because they 
happen to be the answer under certain local 
conditions. But even there, the needs change 
with circumstances and with economic con- 
ditions. 

It is up to each purchasing agent to decide 
the extent to which he will use them because 
there are many instances where the use of 
specifications is not necessary. Furthermore, 
they can never wholly displace the need for 
integrity and responsibility in vendors. 


When and What Specifications to Use 

The importance of the purchase from the 
standpoint of either dollar volume or use 
Should determine which items are to be 
covered and what type of specifications are to 
be used. Their use simplifies purchasing pro- 
cedure and produces a greater uniformity and 
reliability of materials received. Because meth- 
ods of testing for compliance are given, they 
encourage testing or checking materials re- 
ceived. These tests often disclose unintentional 


‘Mr. Holm who is purchasing agent of the city of 
Los Angeles read this paper, on September 8, before the 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, New York. 
Numerous school purchasing agents participated in the 
Editor 


conference 


errors in delivery on the part of reputable 
vendors and discourage the unethical vendor 
from trying to deliver inferior quality. 

To be good, the specifications should be 
brought up to date with every purchase. When 
they are printed and made up in book form 
there is great danger of quality being frozen 
as of the date of printing and subsequent 
industrial development lost to the buyer. This 
possibility is reduced if the so-called standard 
specifications are confined to materials of 
long-established and stable quality, but even 
on these, frequent reviewing should be made 
to keep the requirements from becoming ob- 
solete. Another danger is that some vendors 
may have copies of the original printing but 
fail to receive the amendments and thereby 
quote on the wrong basis. 

A safer method is to keep copies of the 
current call for bids for a material and add 
on them any notations relative to the purchase 
that may be helpful on the next transaction. 

Years of experience literally tend to make 
the purchasing agent an encyclopedia on mar- 
kets and materials, but he should not be 
required to formulate specifications for all 
the materials he buys. However, he should 
have the authority to question any submitted 
to him. 


Types of Materials and Specifications 

Materials can be divided into two groups: 
those that are in general use by the various 
using agencies and those that are used mainly 
by one or two departments. The purchasing 
employees will probably have a wider knowl- 
edge of quality and characteristics of the 
materials in the first group than anyone in 
the using departments. Therefore, specifica- 
tions for such materials should rightfully be 
formulated in the purchasing department, but 
for materials in the other group, they should 
be drawn up by the using agency to collabor- 
ation with the purchasing agent. 

There are several types of specifications 
and several recognized sources for information. 
Among the best-known sources are the Federal 
Government, the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. The National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications, compiled by the Bureau 
of Standards is a very helpful index to pub- 
lished federal specifications. 

Most of these specifications are in great 
detail and are best used by reference to in- 
dicate control values and test procedure. In 
many instances it will be found to be ad- 
vantageous to change some of the require- 
ments, or even to waive them altogether, to 
fit local conditions. 


Four Main Types of Specifications 
The following is a brief sketch of the types 
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of specifications with some of the conditions 
where they can be used. 

1. By Brand or Trade Name. With gov- 
ernmental agencies it is common to add the 
words “or equal.” This is the simplest form 
of specifications, but usually does not bring 
the lowest possible prices because manufac- 
turers that spend vast sums of money to 
establish a trade or brand name usually add 
a stated amount te the price of each unit to 
carry the cost of the advertising. In other 
instances, manufacturers have _ established 
prices for branded items and will not cut 
those prices on public bids where the informa- 
tion is available to other users of the products. 

Often, firms whose products are not men- 
tioned will take offense at the advertising 
being given competitors by this method. This 
latter defect can be avoided by having a list 
of approved brands and giving every vendor 
an opportunity to submit his product for 
approval by comparison with the standard 
product. 

The method of mentioning brand or trade 
names is satisfactory on purchases involving 
such small amounts that they do not justify 
the expense of preparing detailed specifications 
and testing for compliance. 

2. By Statements of Electrical, Physical, or 
Chemical Characteristics. This is a common 
and a good method where this type of data 
can be given because the values can readily 
be checked by the buyer. It has its limitations, 
though, because many materials can be made 
to give good laboratory tests but still not be 
satisfactory in actual service. In such cases 
it is well to include use tests also. 

Another weakness of this type is that it 
definitely limits the vendor on what he can 
quote on and prevents him from offering the 
results of his research and development work 
or on something that he may know to be 
better. 

3. By a Standard Sample. This method is 
good where a particular shade of color is 
required or where it is very difficult to describe 
the item. 

4. By Description of the Purpose or Use. 
This method has the advantage of giving the 
vendor the widest range to use his experience 
and knowledge in submitting quotations. It 
has the disadvantage of creating disputes, due 
to differences of opinions as to what is 
satisfactory performance. It can also create 
difficult situations because often invoices are 
paid before the defects are revealed. A per- 
formance bond should be required when this 
method is used. 

Many variations and combinations of the 
types mentioned are in use, some of which 
use blueprints and sketches as the main 


method of describing what is wanted. 
(Concluded on page 84) 
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THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


THE teacher problem is continuing to vex 
school boards and their executives. The 
shortages have not been relieved in smaller 
communities and rural areas; there are 
still too many teachers with emergency 
certificates; the shift from small schools 
to larger centers where pay is better con- 
tinues; the enrollments in teachers’ col- 
leges which are up from 10 to 35 per 
cent are still insufficient; worst of all, the 
teachers’ organizations and certain high 
placed educators are continuing to give 
the impression that education is suffering 
seriously because teachers are oppressed 
and underpaid. The magnificent job done 
by school boards, legislators, and others 
in bringing up salary levels, in liberalizing 
teaching conditions, and in finding funds 
for vastly increased school support is 
simply ignored. 

As William H. Allen argues in his 
“Public Service” (July-August, 1947) it 
is high time that ‘“‘scare-and-smear char- 
acterizations of postwar U.S.A. education 
—by its own sentinels” be discontinued 
and that the groups immediately respon- 
sible protest the “de-recruiting untruths, 
half truths, and cruel libels’” which are 
still to be found in numerous public state- 
ments. The direct quotations which Dr. 
Allen has reproduced under the heads of 
“U.S.A. Teachers’ Self-Portrait, 1946-47” 
and “U.S.A. Teaching Describes Itself, 
1946-47” represent so damaging a type of 
destructive publicity that a complete about 
face should be made immediately if only 
to save the self-respect of the thousands 
of teachers who are exhibiting splendid 
morale and who are working under the 
excellent salary schedules, the contract 
security, and the liberal sick pay and 
pensions which the school boards have 
provided. 

In strong contrast to the recent attitude 
of some commentators, Dr. Jessie M. 
Parker, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Iowa, writes in her “Superin- 
tendent’s Message”’: 


Today we have the finest trained body of 
schoolmen, and the best paid, in Iowa’s educa- 
tional history. We are yet depleted in number, 
but the average quality never was higher. And 
we never had an opportunity of greater moment 
than that afforded by these days in which a new 
world order is being formulated. It is our high 
privilege to play a most important part in guid- 


ing the young citizens of our nation into their 
new responsibilities and relationships. 

In Iowa this year almost a half million of 
hopeful young Americans continue or begin their 
education. Iowa will invest in this school year, 
perhaps seventy-five million dollars in providing 
educational facilities for them. This school enter- 
prise is not a little venture, conducted in a 
corner. It is an enterprise of magnitude and im- 
portance. It is a public effort. Every taxpayer, 
every parent, every teacher, every pupil has a 
right to be both proud and appreciative. 

The morale of school workers has never been 
higher. Success stimulates. The acknowledged and 
indispensable contributions made by our schools 
as revealed in the recent test of supreme war 
effort and the consciousness of an aroused public 
appreciation have given school workers an elan 
unprecedented in Iowa’s school experience. No one 
can estimate the potential power of Iowa’s 
trained school people. Iowa owes a tremendous 
debt to the rank and file of our educational forces. 
Their self-sacrificing steadfastness, their imagina- 
tion and initiative, their courage and ability in 
meeting yesterday’s problems, and above all their 
present height of spirit give us confidence that 
the school year 1947-48 will be one of praise- 
worthy achievement. 

Does not the situation in the vast ma- 
jority of communities warrant a similar 


attitude of optimism and devotion? 


TWO SUPERINTENDENTS 


DR. HEROLD HUNT, who assumed the 
difficult post of superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools in August, opened the first 
day of the school year by visiting six 
schools and making himself acquainted with 
the school staffs and the pupils. He made 
it clear that his primary interest is in the 
service which the schools give the children 
of the community. ' 

A similar attitude was expressed by the 
new superintendent of the San Francisco 
schools, Dr. Herbert C. Clish, who told the 
teachers assembled in the “Institute” held 
just before the opening of school: 

“Not being an ‘office’ superintendent, I 
am anticipating with a great deal of pleas- 
ure the opportunity of meeting you per- 
sonally in,your schools and classrooms, and 
working with you upon your problems. The 
only reason school administration has for 
existing is to promote more effective teach- 
ing. No superintendent can sit in his office 
and find out, as he should, whether or not 
the administration of the schools is effec- 
tive. He must get out into the classrooms 
to learn how administration reaches into 
the classrooms and affects the work going 
on there. If we are to educate our children 
and youth effectively for living and par- 
ticipating in a democratic system, our 
schools must most certainly be laboratories 
of democracy. Consistent with their matur- 
ity our boys and girls must be given the op- 
portunity to live democratically in their 
classrooms. If this sort of relationship is 
expected between teacher and pupils, it is 
even more essential that it shall exist be- 
tween administrators on all levels and 
classroom teachers.” 
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America’s best superintendents of schools 
have always been “classroom”’ superintend- 
ents— teachers whose work began and 
ended with the job done in the schoolroom, 
Even though they have been condemned to 
long hours of office work, to endless confer- 
ences and meetings, to dealing with trouble- 
some problems of finance and taxation, 
building construction and operation, per- 
sonnel selection and assignment, curriculum 
and organization, and public relations, their 
hearts have been in the classroom. All their 
tasks have been carried on with the ultimate 
effect on the children in mind. 


STATESMANSHIP IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE administration of the public schools 
of the nation are in immediate control of 
the local boards of education, subject to 
state laws and objectives. In order to in- 
sure the orderly and efficient conduct of 
a school system the board of education 
must implement the state laws by a care- 
fully developed program of instruction and 
child services controlled by wisely stated 
rules and policies. 

The exercise of statesmanship in school 
administration must assert itself at its best 
during periods when major political and 
social changes are in progress and new 
problems of far-reaching import must be 
solved. With the passing of time, certain 
procedures become so completely accepted 
as to reduce themselves to a mere routine. 
But, at a time when the country is waging 
the great fight to win the peace, the cause 
of popular education also is a matter of 
special concern. While the problems of 
the schools must be adjusted on the basis 
of sound principles, it remains too, that 
conduct of education must be carried on 
in the light of the problems of inter- 
national peace and domestic reconstruction. 

The demands upon a taxpaying con- 
stituency which is trying to meet the 
country’s wartime debts have a tendency 
to narrow adequate support for education. 
This view is shared by both educators 
and economists and leads to the thought 
that the dollar intended for the support 
of the schools must be expended more 
wisely in the future than it has in the past. 
“What we need,” said Alonzo G. Grace, 
state commissioner of education of Con- 
necticut, “is education away from the 
thinking of minority groups and their one- 
sidedness, and in the direction of concrete, 
constructive, co-operative thinking and 
action. Statesmanship on our boards of 
education requires wise and courageous 
administrators.” 

Here it is implied that the school ad- 
ministrator must at this time not only 
exercise a wise adjustment of budget ex- 
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penditures to meet higher salaries and 
other costs, but also bear in mind a long- 
range program for the reconstruction of 
the school plant suited to postwar condi- 
tions. No doubt, the postwar times will 
present further problems as complicated 
and vexatious as any now in hand. 

Thus, statesmanship in the field of school 
administration not only must meet the 
current needs but look rather far ahead 
to contemplate the breakers and exigencies 
likely in the future. Such statesmanship 
implies vision, patience, and courage. In a 
well-conceived, and wisely planned pro- 
gram, definitely agreed upon, a board of 
education must not permit itself to be 
stampeded by selfish and ill-informed mi- 
nority groups. Time will justify wise action 
and silence criticism. 


THE SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS’ MEETING 


SCHOOL business executives in American 
cities have been noted for their inability 
to theorize on the fiscal, building, and ac- 
counting aspects of school administration. 
In contrast they have displayed exceptional 
strength in reviewing their own experiences 
in the fields of budgeting, operation and 
building maintenance, purchasing and dis- 
tribution of equipment and supplies, ac- 
counting, and general office management. 
This positivistic character of the annual 
conventions of the Association of School 
Business Officials has been at once the 
best element of strength, and an expres- 
sion of the weakness of the group. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., the school 
business officials will meet on October 6 to 
9, inclusive, for their second postwar con- 
vention. President Robert W. Shafer has 
announced that his program will center 
around the two major school problems of 
the present difficult year: (1) the financ- 
ing of the schools as affected by the rises 
in salaries and other costs, (2) building 
planning and construction. The permanent 
committees on insurance and standardiza- 
tion of supplies are expected to make re- 
ports on important aspects of their work. 
Round tables on lighting, employees’ re- 
tirement, lunches, heating, are planned to 
reflect extremely important progress in 
these areas. 

Of all the conventions to which school 
boards send representatives at public 
expense, none deserves more favorable con- 
sideration than the business officials’ meet- 
ing. The association is a working organiza- 
tion which provides take-home information 
a thousand times more valuable than the 
cost of attendance to any school district. 
Every school business official should be 
sent with orders to bring back to his 
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superintendent and board a clear picture 
of the thinking in his field, and of the 
newest practice of other city school systems. 


ATTITUDE OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN PUPIL STRIKES 

THE school strike nuisance is by no means 
abated. This has been demonstrated so 
far this year. When the time arrived in 
the spring for boards of education to re- 
appoint the teaching personnel, there were 
outbursts of protests in the form of pupil 
strikes in various sections of the country. 
Either the reappointment or the dismissal 
of a superintendent, a principal, or a 
teacher was objected to by pupils who 
recorded their protest by walking out of 
the school. 

The extreme to which the strike nuisance 
may go has been demonstrated in Gary, 
Ind., where students walked out in Sep- 
tember because Negroes were admitted to 
a high school. The board and the executive 
staff of the schools took a firm stand. 
After tactfully attempting to bring back 
the students, Supt. Charles D. Lutz ex- 
pelled the offending group and made clear 
through the press that individuals could 
return only in company of a parent. At 
present writing the strike has not been 
completely settled, but the community and 
the several parents know that they cannot 
successfully disregard the rules of the 
school. Not the least good result of the 
action of Dr. Lutz is a growing respect for 
the seriousness of the schools’ intention 
not to tolerate racial prejudice. 

When violations against the good order 
of a school system have taken place, the 
school authorities have not always pur- 
sued the course of the Gary administration. 
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They have, in some instances, been amused 
rather than vexed, and have allowed mat- 
ters to take their own course. In a few 
communities, the school executives have 
yielded unwisely to the demands of the 
strikers. 

Boards of education, conscious of the 
duty which is upon them, must take a 
firm stand against irregular and unruly 
infractions upon the good order of the 
schools. They cannot recede one inch from 
a position once taken and must hold un- 
alterably to the point that the administra- 
tion of the schools is in the hands of 
the superintendent and the board and can- 
not be subjected to the whims of thought- 
less pupils. A most regrettable situation 
is found where parents and civic groups 
lend encouragement to these rebellious 
demonstrations. 

When the true function of the schools is 
defined, it becomes clear that defiance to 
established authority cannot be tolerated. 
It remains for the board of education to 
exert its disciplinary power to punish the 
offenders and to hold firmly to the policy 
that the first essential of a good school is 
the orderly conduct of its pupils. 


POSTWAR SCHOOL DESIGN 


THE preliminary designs of school build- 
ings under construction, or to be erected 
after the building industry has recovered 
from its present wild profiteering, repre- 
sent abandonment of historic precedent 
and new adherence to the esthetic principles 
of functionalism. The forms are strictly 
geometric; ornament is absent or, when 
used, is abstract in form and striking in 
placement; symmetry is completely avoided 
for the very practical reason that it is not 
desirable, and rarely possible, where the 
planning is effective in the location of the 
large units and the entrances; the build- 
ings cover great areas of ground, and the 
lines are generally horizontal because the 
planning is open; some of the use of 
curved two-dimensional walls and of over- 
lapping forms is completely illogical and 
seems to be justified only because it is 
commonly found in modernistic designs 
of homes and other structures; the use 
of glass, brick, stone, and concrete for 
esthetic effects is usually logical and nat- 
ural because it is needed for the proper 
lighting and construction in 
and larger instructional rooms. 

The advocates of extreme modernism in 
school architecture can defend their claims 
on the basis of economic need and of gen- 
uine utility. The new enriched programs of 
education on the elementary and secondary 
levels are truly served by the new 
buildings. 
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Connecticut State Board of Education 1943-47 


Front row, left to right: Miss Alice G. Preston, executive assistant to the commissioner; Mrs. Mary O. Learned, Stafford Springs; Mrs. 
Dorothea W. Richardson, New Britain; Mrs. Helen L. Gilbert, Norwich; Mrs. Alice V. Rowland, Ridgefield. 


Standing: Albert |. 


Prince, Hartford; Ellis C. Maxcy, New Haven; Dr. Finis E. Engleman, deputy commissioner; Charles P. Harrington, Kent; 


John B. Lyman, Middlefield; William B. Sweeney, Willimantic; Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education. 


CONNECTICUT RAISES STATE 
SCHOOL AID 


Under the supervision of the Connecticut 
State board of education, schools in that state, 
beginning this Octobér, will receive the great- 
est amount of state financial aid in their 
history. 

The Connecticut Legislature before adjourn- 
ing its biennial session last June, approved a 
new state aid bill, sponsored by the state 
board of education, giving Connecticut schools 
$10,250,000 in financial aid during the next 
year. 

The appropriation represents an increase of 
$8,650,000 in the amount of state aid 

Apportionment of the funds will be based 
on a sliding scale devised so that the smaller 
administrative units receive the largest amount 
of aid per pupil. 

It is stipulated that the schools, in order 
to receive the maximum assistance, be operated 
according to law and maintain a current ex- 
pense of $140 per pupil, exclusive of the 
cost of pupil transportation. 

The formula is illustrated in the following 
table: 


Number of pupils 
attending schools of 
administrative unit 


(town) Per pupil allowance 
1-100 $110 per pupil 

101-150 $100 per pupil but not less than 
$11,000 

151-200 $ 90 per pupil but not less than 
$15,000 

201-250 $ 80 per pupil but not less than 
$18,000 

251-500 $17,500 plus $60 per pupil in excess of 
250 but not less than $20,000 

501-750 $32,500 plus $50 per pupil in excess 
of 500 

751 and over $45,000 plus $30 per pupil in excess 
of 750 


The amount each town is to receive will 
be paid in three installments: one third of 
the amount in October, one third in January, 
and one third in April of each school year. 
The first payment will be made in October 
1947. 

The act greatly simplifies the method of 
apportioning state funds. It substitutes one 
comprehensive plan of apportionment for ten 
previous bases of apportioning small amounts 
for specific purposes. 


BLOND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The replacement of “schoolroom brown” 
with blond finishes on school furniture and 
built-in equipment is widely recommended by 
leading authorities. Discussing this problem in 
a recent issue of the California State Depart- 
ment Bulletin, Dr. Charles Bursch writes: 

“The light-reflection factors and colors of 
school furniture and equipment have been ac- 
corded the attention normally given stepchil- 
dren compared to that given recently to other 
critical factors in conditioning the school en- 
vironment for visual comfort and efficiency. 
Whereas provisions for daylighting, ceiling and 
wall finishing, and artificial lighting installa- 
tions in schools have undergone revolutionary 
changes, school furniture and equipment in so 
far as color and finish are concerned are sub- 
stantially unchanged. Past and present practice 
in that regard have been dictated largely by 
maintenance considerations. As a result, 
“schoolroom brown” for furniture and dark 


green for metal filing cabinets have been gen- 
erally accepted. The manufacturers, however, 
have for a long time now standardized on non- 
gloss finishes which, along with light colors, 
are essential to visual comfort. 


‘‘Whenever major portions of the surfaces of 
school furniture and equipment have light- 
reflection factors below 30 per cent, visual 
comfort and acuity are seriously impaired. 
Such impairment is increased when the recom- 
mended higher foot-candle level of lighting and 
reduced brightness ratios on other than furni- 
ture surfaces are introduced in the classroom.’ 

“Schoolroom brown does not have a suffi- 
ciently high light reflection factor to be suit- 
able in a modernly lighted classroom. The im- 
provement of this situation presents something 
of a dilemma. Purchasing agents for schools 
cannot, generally speaking, secure blond furni- 
ture even if they specify it; yet if that finish 
is not specified it never will be available. 

“To help solve this dilemma is the purpose 
of these few paragraphs. It is recommended 
that blond preferred be written on each and 
every order for school furniture and equip- 
ment opposite the color specification. By such 
united action there is every reason to believe 
the manufacturers of school furniture and 
equipment will make the substantial expendi- 
ture necessary to change their specifications to 
the lighter finishes required in properly lighted 
schoolrooms.”’ 


1[ Report of] National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, 1946, Part II, “‘Guide for Planning School Plants 
(Tentative), pp. 18-23, 58-73. Published by the Council, 
1946. Copies available at $1 each from H. C. Headden, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


_ — 


HOLD ANNUAL EDUCATION CLINIC 
The tenth annual Education Clinic will be held 
in Winfield, Kans., from October 2 to 4. The pro- 
gram is arranged in two divisions, one in music 
and the other in vocational education. The clinic 
is being sponsored by the Winfield board of edu- 
cation, with Dr. Warren F. Bernstorf as chairman. 
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Here's an entirely new and superb standard of 





achievement in a classroom phonograph. Its tonal 
perfection captures and fills the classroom or audi- 
torium with the matchless splendor of the recorded 
works of the world’s great artists. 

The Senior Model (66 ED) is especially designed 
for music teachers who require the finest tone qual- 
ity . . . Classroom teachers who appreciate easy 
operation ... school administrators who demand 
economy and durability. 

This classroom Victrola plays 12-inch or 10-inch 
records. The permanent “Silent Sapphire” pickup 
rides light as a feather on the records—adds years 
to their life. No needles to change. No needle chat- 


*Victrola’ T.M. Reg. L.S. Pat. Off 


Re 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 





Mbiuul 


CAMDEN. H.J4. 
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Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor History 


ter. Separate bass and treble tone controls bring 
out the rich bass and the clear, brilliant treble of a 
symphony orchestra. Delightfully styled blond 
finish walnut cabinet with closed back, hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

Write for descriptive literature on the RCA 
Victrola for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 





- 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


@21] Albums ® 83 Records 
©@ 370 Compositions 


For classroom use in such activities as Listening 


Rhythms... Singing . . . Folk Songs 


Christmas Songs .. . Singing Games . . . Indian Music 


Rhythm Bands . . . Patriotic Songs 
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The Treatment and Maintenance 


of Concrete Floors 
Dave E. Smalley’ 


From a purely utilitarian standpoint, there 
probably is no adequate substitute for con- 
crete as a structural floor material. Floors of 
concrete, when properly made, are the most 
durable, the most fireproof, the most resistant 
to moisture, and the least affected by the dis- 
integrating effects of time. Well-made concrete 
is almost ageless. 

At the same time, poorly made concrete 
floors can be a source of constant trouble. 
They entail a tough maintenance problem and 
present an ugly appearance. Although the best 
concrete floor, unless properly painted or 
treated, is the least attractive of floors, a 
poor one is actually an “eyesore.” Further- 
more, it may be a health hazard. These facts 
are well known to experienced school main- 
tenance people and are mentioned here only 
as reminders. 

Most schools have considerable areas of 
concrete floors, if in no other place than the 
basement, and the yearly summer renovation 
must include the “doing over’ or cleaning of 
these floors. 

Because the concrete floors in most schools 
can be considered good, this article will begin 
with the renovation and maintenance of good 
floors, taking first the unpainted and then the 
painted. 


GOOD CONCRETE FLOORS 


The accumulation of ordinary surface dirt 
is, of course, scrubbed off, preferably with an 
electric scrubbing machine. If the floor is 
very dirty, use a steel wire brush and a good 
alkaline cleaner—such as trisodium phos- 
phate, sesqui-carbonate of soda, or plain sal 
soda. These cleaners are essential for removing 
grease or oil. The process is to wet the floor 
first in a limited area and sprinkle the cleaning 
powder on freely. Allow it to stand for a few 
minutes, and then scrub, picking up the oily 
solution with a squeegee and “pick-up pan.” 
Do not attempt to remove oil from an area 
exceeding ten feet square at a time, or the 
oil will settle back into the pores before it is 
removed. Rinse well after the alkaline cleaning 
is completed. 

If the floor has been waxed, the old wax 
accumulation is removed easiest and most 
effectively with an abrasive cleaner under the 
scrub brush of a floor machine. Here, again, 
rinse well to remove the residue of the cleaner 


Stain Removal 

Stains on the floor, such as ink, rust, 
tobacco, etc., usually can be removed by the 
following methods: 

Rust Stains. Dissolve one part sodium 
citrate in six parts of water. Soak a rag in 
this solution, and apply to the stain for a 
few minutes. Then sprinkle a thin layer of 


1Brazil, Ind. 


hydrosulphate crystals over the stain, moisten 
with a little water, and cover with a thick 
paste of whiting and water. Remove after an 
hour, and rinse well. Sometimes chlorinated 
lime or chlorox will serve, and often 20 per 
cent muriatic acid in water will remove rust, 
though the latter will roughen the floor. 

Tobacco Stains. These can often be re- 
moved by applying an alkaline poultice of 
trisodium phosphate (or sal soda) with whit- 
ing, as recommended for ink stains. If not 
successful, increase the proportion of alkali. 
This method is also recommended for the acid 
stains in toilet rooms. 

Chewing gum, roofing tar, etc., can be re- 
moved with carbon tetrachloride. 


Finishing a Clean Floor 

After a good concrete floor is well cleaned 
and all removable spots eliminated, future 
maintenance can be made easier and the 
appearance of the floor can be enhanced con- 
siderably by one or more of the following 
methods: 

Sealing. By using a good quality of phenolic 
(Bakelite type) floor sealer. The phenolic 
resins are resistant to alkali, and if the sealer 
is properly made, it will give a tough, flexible 
coating, making the floor easy to clean and 
keep clean. It will, of course, be transparent, 
and if there are bad blemishes in the floor, 
the glossy sealer will tend to intensify them. 
The sealer will wear off in lanes of traffic, 
requiring repairs, but if care is taken in making 
patches a neat job can be done. 

Preferably the sealer should be steel-wooled 
after it is dry to remove the surface gloss 
uniformly. This will prevent early signs of 
wear, since it is the rather superficial surface 
gloss which succumbs first to friction. 

Waxing. In most cases waxing a cement 
floor is preferable to sealing, because wax is 
quicker and easier to apply, and accordingly 
quicker and easier to replace. Wax dries in 
15 or 20 minutes whereas 8 to 10 hours are 
required for drying a good floor sealer. As 
far as results are concerned, the wax provides 
the same ease of maintenance and the same 
glossy effect, though it will not hide defects 
in the floor any better than the sealer. 
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While this writer cannot justify it, the fol- 
lowing method of waxing concrete floors is 
being used rather widely. 


A New Waxing Method 

A good self-polishing water wax is applied 
first and buffed when dry. Then a solvent-type 
liquid wax is applied and also buffed. Large 
areas of concrete floors were so treated during 
the war at Pensacola, Fla., and some uni- 
versities are said to have followed this process. 
It is claimed that floors finished with waxes 
applied by this method give better and longer 
service than do floors on which only one of 
the two types of waxes is used. 

As indicated above, the writer does not see 
the logic of this method, and it is mentioned 
here merely as an interesting and provocative 
idea. Certainly, either the water wax or solvent- 
type wax is suitable for concrete floors; the 
only question is the greater benefit claimed 
by combining the two. 


Painting and Enameling Floors 

Painting. Where appearances are impor- 
tant, painting is the best method of treating 
concrete floors, but discretion in the choice 
of paint is important. Just any floor paint, 
even one thoroughly serviceable on other kinds 
of floors, will not do for concrete. There is 
a natural, permanent alkali in concrete which, 
when moistened, reacts against the usual dry- 
ing oils in paints and the resins in enamels. To 
a certain extent the alkali saponifies the fatty 
acids in the oils and resins, causing the paint 
or enamel to disintegrate. 

With these facts in mind, it is readily under- 
standable that paints or enamels adaptable to 
concrete surfaces should be as immune to 
alkaline effect as possible. Of the suitable 
materials, the phenolic enamels constitute one 
type. The phenolic resins from which these 
enamels are made are fairly proof against 
alkali, but because drying oils, such as china- 
wood oil and linseed oil, are essential ingredi- 
ents of the phenolic enamels, the enamel itself 
is not entirely proof against the alkali in the 
concrete. 

Previous to World War II the Goodyear 
Rubber Company had developed from pure 
rubber a resin from which a successful con- 
crete paint could be made, but -during the 
subsequent rubber crisis of the war years, the 
project was practically abandoned. It ‘was 
resumed near the close of the war, using 
synthetic rubber resins instead of the natural, 
resulting in a better product than that for- 
merly made from natural rubber. 

The coating made from the synthetic rubber 
more nearly resembles an enamel than a paint, 
and though it may be used on almost any 
surface, it is especially adapted for concrete. 
The synthetic rubber appears to be entirely 
immune to alkali of any strength and resistant 
to sulphuric acid up to 50 per cent dilution. 
No drying oils are used in the manufacture 
of this rubber enamel — only volatile solvents 
and color pigments are added. A can of the 
enamel left open indefinitely will not “skin 
over” but will slowly thicken through evapora- 
tion. It dries upon application in three or four 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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og: RE your pupils being helped, or hind- 
A ered, by the seating in your classrooms? 

§ Cl f NTI FI : Posture habits formed at school exert a pro- 

pplied found, lifelong influence on their health and 
t-type ability to study, work, and play efficiently. 


Most posture habits are acquired while sit- 
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through years of hardest use. So, modernize 
your school with American Universal Desks. 
Our Seating Engineers will be glad to help 
you develop your plans. Write for details 
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(Concluded from page 54) 
hours, though the coating goes through a 
tender stage of three to five days during which 
time it is expelling the last three or four per 
cent of the solvents. Its covering and spread- 
ing qualities are better than those of ordinary 
paints and enamels. 

The Goodyear Company does not manu- 
facture the enamel. The company merely de- 
veloped the raw materials for other manu- 
facturers to use, but the extensive experiments 
and tests which have been made have proved 
to be a reliable guide for the actual makers 
of the enamels. 

One of the interesting tests made by the 
Goodyear Company consisted of comparing 
the resisting qualities of ordinary oleoresinous 
floor enamel, phenolic enamel, and rubber 
enamel. An abrasion machine and an alkaline 
solution were used, resulting in the removal 
of 50 per cent of the ordinary enamel after 
100 strokes; 33% per cent of the phenolic 
after 6000 strokes; 5 per cent of the rubber 
enamel after 43,000 strokes. 

A moisture test with the same enamels was 
made by applying them to concrete slabs and 
submerging them in water. Both the oleo- 
resinous and phenolic enamels showed definite 
signs of deterioration after one day, whereas, 
the rubber enamel showed no signs of de- 
terioration after one month. 


Necessary Precautions 

Before applying a new enamel of any kind 
over old paint, as much of the latter should 
be removed as possible, since no coating will 
be more durable than its foundation. There- 
fore, clean off the old painted surface with a 
strong alkaline solution, preferably using a 
steel wire brush. The old paint which cannot 
be removed by this process should be firm 
enough to make a safe foundation for subse- 
quent applications. 

Before applying any type of paint or enamel 
to a bare (unpainted) concrete floor (espe- 
cially a good smooth one) the floor surface 
must be completely freed of wax, oil, etc. 
Then it should be etched with about 20 per 
cent solution of muriatic acid and water. 
Spread this solution over the floor with an 
old mop or sprinkler, and when the floor 
ceases to effervesce, rinse well, and allow the 
surface to dry completely. 

When dry, test the completeness of the 
etching process by pouring small pools of 
water on the floor. If the water is absorbed, 
the etching is complete, but if the water stands 
in pools on the surface, the etching process 
should be repeated. 

Etching allows the coating of enamel to 
anchor itself and become a more permanent 
part of the floor. Failure to etch often causes 
the best paint or enamel to peel or scrape off. 

Although the rubher enamel dries in three 
or four hours so that it may be walked on, 
it should be protected for four or five days 
from rough usage. A second coat (which is 
usually sufficient) should not be applied until 
12 hours later — 24 hours, if time is not a 
factor. Rubber enamel is a solvent for itself. 
Therefore, the first coat must be quite dry 
before the second is applied, and excessive 
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rubbing during the second application should 
be avoided. After using this enamel, only its 
own special solvent will serve for cleaning 
the hands, brushes, etc. This solvent will re- 


dissolve the enamel after an indefinite time. 


POOR CONCRETE FLOORS 

In the foregoing paragraphs, methods have 
been given for treating good concrete floors. 
While most of these methods also apply to 
poor concrete, there are special and additional 
measures to be taken. 

“Poor” is a relative term even when applied 
to concrete floors, but in this discussion it 
will encompass every condition from simple 
“dusting” to cracks and holes. 

“Dusting” is one of the most common and 
most troublesome types of concrete floor diff- 
culties. Usually it is the result of faulty laying 
of the floor, either in the “mix” or the “curing.” 
If the condition is too bad, it may be neces- 
sary to grind off the defective top surface and 
replace it with a new one. To do this, call in 
an experienced contractor. 

For ordinary dusting, a thorough scrubbing 
daily for a week or two, using a good neutral 
floor soap, often solves the problem. Sealing 
or waxing thereafter (as directed in the earlier 
paragraphs of this article) will prevent a re- 
currence of the. trouble. 

For more advanced stages of “dusting,” use 
steel wool pads under a scrubbing machine. 
Then clean with neutral floor soap, rinse, and 
allow to dry. After complete drying apply a 
concrete hardener. 

There are several private brands of hard- 
eners on the market, but a homemade hard- 
ener can be prepared by dissolving fluosilicate 
zinc or fluosilicate of magnesium in water, in 
the proportion of ™% lb. of fluosilicate to the 
gallon of water for the first application, and 
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2 Ib. to the gallon of water for subsequent 
applications. A mixture of these two fluosili- 
cates in the proportion of 20 per cent zinc 
and 80 per cent magnesium is especially 
recommended by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. The solution may be mopped on, or 
it may be applied with a sprinkling can and 
spread evenly with mops. Two or more appli- 
cations should be given, allowing the surface 
to dry between applications. About three or 
four hours are generally required for absorp- 
tion, reaction, and drying. Care should be 
taken to mop the floor with clear water after 
the last application has dried to remove in- 
crusted salts. 

If the fluosilicates are not available, ordi- 
nary sodium silicate (water glass) may be 
used in the proportion of one part silicate to 
three parts water. Use the same process of 
application as that given for the fluosilicates. 


Patching Procedures 

Cracking and Breaking. In a cement floor 
cracks and breaks may be due either to faulty 
mixing or laying of the floor originally, or to 
extremely rough usage thereafter. Shallow 
cracks can sometimes be ground out. Deeper 
ones may be filled with sealer or paint, or if 
too wide and deep, with one of the prepared 
fillers of which there are several good ones. 

Breaks or holes must be patched, either 
with regular concrete mix or one of the pre- 
pared products. First, the hole to be patched 
must be cleaned out, the edges of the hole 
squared up, and all loose aggregates and sand 
removed. In other words, the sides of the 
hole must be vertical so that the outside edges 
of the patch are just as thick as the center. 
By this squaring up of the edges, the patch 
becomes a close fitting plug. Saturate the 
hole with water for several hours before 
applying the patch; the area around the patch 
should also be wetted. 

Floors so repaired will plainly show the 
patches, and therefore, where appearances are 
a factor, the floor should be painted. Careful 
repairing, reconditioning, and the application 
of the proper enamel will often make an 
attractive and useful floor out of a compara- 
tive wreck. And over the paint use a good 
water wax to give added luster and wear. 
Everything wears out or off in time. Wax 
wears off sooner than paint, but it is much 
more easily and more economically replaced. 


> 


THE COST OF SICKLEAVE POLICY 

The Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently received a 
sick-leave pay policy 
1934. During the 


board of education has 
report on the cost of the 
since it was introduced in 
first year the amount paid 
for substitutes was $6,123, from which the 
school district recovered $3,920 in the form of 
deductions from teachers’ pay, leaving the net 
cost $2,203.43 

In the years following, the total cost of sub 
stitutes ranged from $6,000 to $9,000, and the 
net cost to the school district was $2,250 to 
$5,693. In 1943 the pay of substitutes rose, and 
the cost also rose in this case to $9,030. 

The liberalization of the rules relating to de 
ductions enabled the district to recover only 
$2,889 so that the net cost was $6,140. The plan 
in 1946-47 cost $9,613 for substitutes’ pay, and 
the deductions during that period amounted to 
$2,409, leaving the net cost at $7,203. 
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UNDERWOOD 


PRESENTS 






You all enjoy this story about a young lady starting her 
first job . . . how she dreams of finding herself in many 







difficulties by making the inexcusable errors she had been 






cautioned against in school . . . how she wakes up, happy to 








realize it was only a dream, then handles her office respon- 






sibilities with extra tact and care. 







The emphasis on important do’s and don'ts is a valuable 






“refresher” even for experienced secretaries. 






Schools and colleges will find “The Duties of a Secretary” 





a welcome addition to the curricula of their classes. In this 






film students will find answers to the many questions that 






come to them as they go to face their first jobs in the busi- 







ness world. 






Show this dramatic new sound motion picture. See -‘t 






yourself. 






This is not a commercial advertising film. Underwood 






has endowed it purely as a service to schools, secretaries and 






their employers. Available in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sourd 


on film. Write to: 






Underwood Corporation 






Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines . . . 
Carbon Paper . .. Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 






Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright 194 





Underwood Corporation 
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THINK OF THE BAD EXAMPLE 
WHICH IS SET FOR PUPILS 


when 
Textbooks are allowed to become W orn—Ragged-Edged— 
Dilapidated and Filthy from Daily Handling. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


receive the Wear 


and set a good example for Cleanliness 


and Respect for Public Property 
Put the Wear on a Holden Book Cover—not the Book. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BooK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 























NEWS OF THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


The Philadelphia board of education, on 
September 9, was asked by its finance committee 
to appropriate $900,000 for salary increases this 
year and $2,500,000 for next year. The board 
did not act on the matter but authorized the 
finance committee to proceed with preparation of 
a new salary schedule. About 11,000 school 
employees, including teachers, would receive the 
proposed increases. The increases are made pos- 
sible by the increased state appropriation and 
the new mercantile and personal property tax 
to be levied after January 1. 

The board said it could not anticipate the 
yield of the new taxes but that they should exceed 
$3,000,000. Walter Biddle Saul, finance committee 
chairman, pointed out that, if the increases were 
approved for the remainder of this year, it would 
boost the anticipated deficit for 1947 from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Of the $900,000 in- 
crease for this year, about $400,000 will come 
from a new state appropriation. Next year the 
board will get about $800,000 additional revenue 
from the state. 

Mr. Saul told the board that new state legis 
lation has made salary increases for certain 
classes of teachers mandatory, but the legislation 
did not include mandatory increases for the 
majority of the employees. The finance committee 
feels that the board should consider the salary 
program on the basis of the entire teaching 


staff and all other employees. 

Both school and city tax officials are wrestling 
with the task of setting up machinery for collect- 
ing the new mercantile and personal property 
taxes. 
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Although the new levies, enacted at the recent 
session of the state legislature, are not effective 
until January 1, officials are meeting almost daily 
in an effort to have the necessary new bureaus 
ready for operation. For the mercantile tax an 
estimated 250,000 licenses must be issued to 
wholesale and retail establishments. Return and 
payment forms must be printed and a staff of 
auditors and inspectors recruited. Because of 
scarcity of office space in the central city there 
is a possibility that the staff may be given 
offices in the Board of Education Building. 

From the new taxes the board hopes to obtain 


additional revenue of more than $5,000,000 to 
finance salary increases. Both measures are 
labeled “temporary” and, as signed by the 


Governor, extend until the end of 1949. 

W. Frank Marshall, receiver of taxes for both 
the city and the school district, said his office 
plans to closely correlate the activities of both 
the present Wage and Income Tax Bureau and 
the new Mercantile Tax branch which will also 
be under his supervision. Under the new mer 
cantile tax, retail establishments must pay a 
one-mill levy on each dollar of gross income, 
while wholesale businesses must pay a half-mill 
tax on the same basis. Both types of business 
houses must procure mercantile licenses at the 
rate of $2. 

Under discussion is the question of appeals to 
be taken from the decision of the mercantile 
tax staff. Under a previous state levy of the same 
type appeals were handled by a paid five-member 
board which heard 7,600 cases in one year alone. 
The present act makes no provision for hearing 
appeals, but leaves broad, discretionary powers 
in the hands of the receiver of taxes. School tax 
officials assert they are confident the next tax 
will be rigidly enforced, and believe that the use 


of wage tax records as a check on the returns 
will prevent evasion. 
The new personal property levy for school 


purposes will be administered jointly by the 
Board of Revision of Taxes and the receiver of 








taxes, as is the case in the existing levy for 
city purposes. Unlike the municipal personal prop- 
erty tax, which is a fixed four-mill tax on stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, and other intangible forms 
of property, the new school measure permits 
the setting of a one-to-four-mill rate. The board 
has not yet decided on the rate it will set, and 
it is probable that the decision will be made 
when the school budget is drafted in November. 

In addition to tax and budget worries the 
board is also studying promotion policy as a 
result of more than 40 protests filed with it by 
teacher, parent, and civic groups who oppose 
the 100 per cent promotions now in vogue. 
Paul A. Devine, of the Public Education and Child 
Welfare Association, estimates that the schools 
would need $10,000,000 in additional tax money 
each year to get rid of the evils of mass 
promotion. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

® Andalusia, Ala. The city has voted to levy 
an additional 3-mill advalorem tax, the proceeds 
to be devoted to teachers’ salary increases 

® Midland, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,447,681 for the school year 
1947-48, which is 27 per cent greater than that 
for 1946. Of the total, $699,023 is for operating 
expenses, $594,377 for buildings and sites, and 
$154,280 for debt service. The increase in the 
operating fund includes average increases of $575 
in salaries, and the addition of ten teachers to 
take care of increases in enrollments. 

® Omaha, Neb. The city schools will have a 
probable income for 1947-48 of $15,193,189, ac- 
cording to Supt. Harry A. Burke. Based on pres- 
ent estimates, the expenditures will total $5,- 
049,290. A total of $710,000 from the bond fund 
will be required for debt service. In addition, 
$284,000 of bond-fund income is budgeted for 
general expenses. The $183,000 will be transferred 
to the general fund or the building fund, and will 
be used for general operations in addition to the 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Desk-carving should be a lost art 


Even if freehand work with a jackknife isn’t 
a lost art, it should be. For desk-carving was a 
symptom of boredom—and today’s teaching 
methods are geared to take boredom out of the 
classroom. Designing school furniture with 
the flexibility to meet the needs of modern 
programs is a major objective with us. 


Tre hoi WN. 9S nan ured 


PRESIDENT 


STUDY-TOP CHAIR UNIT S 501 STBR 


@ Correct relation of seat to study top permanently assured 


@ Light, but rugged 


@ Specially designed tubular bookrack 







































Thanks to Heywood- 
Wakefield welded tubular 
steel construction, this unit 
is light enough to be easily 
moved as activity or study 
groupings change with the 
day’s program. Yet its one- 
piece construction encour- 
ages good posture at all 
times. Tubular elements are 
finished in durable enamel, 
and glides of special de- 
sign permit smooth move- 
ment without scratching — 
the floor. Bookrack may be 
omitted if desired. Write 
today for our illustrated 
booklet showing other 
available pieces. Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture 
Division, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Sheldon 


Pioneered 
and 


Developed 


With some of the earliest, as well as the most recent, large and 
highly specialized installations to their credit, Sheldon Engineers 
have contributed much to the mechanical efficiency and de- 
pendability of fume hoods. Sheldon Engineers have also given 
traditionally massive and unsightly fume hoods a dynamic 
external design that harmonizes with the entire laboratory 


ensemble. Investigation and 


comparison will 


reveal that 


Sheldon Fume Hoods definitely set the standard for inte- 


grated excellence. 


Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


nee @ chek, F 


MICHIGAN 








(Concluded from page 58) 
$284,000 already provided. The site building fund 
calls for $142,000. The board plans to pay off 
only one half of its $348,000 deficit for current 
operations, or $174,000, which means that the 
board can assess 19 mills, without cutting into the 
budget for school operations. 
® El Paso, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $3,110,712 for the school year 1947, 
which is an increase of $513,164 over 1946. A 
large part of the increase is attributed to teach 
ers’ salaries. 
®& Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education 
has adopted its 1947-48 budget calling for $21,- 
000,000, the highest amount in its history. It 
represents an increase of $1,954,080, or an increase 
of 10 per cent. The cost of instruction alone 
amounts to $14,150,000. The cost of salaries for 
the personnel will reach $1,450,000 
® Pittsburg, Kans The school board has 
adopted a budget of $451,785 for the school year 
1947, which calls for a tax levy of 22.77 mills, 
or an increase of 1.74 mills over last year. 





& Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $836,483 for the school year 
1947, which calls for a 234-mill levy increase 
® Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $527,294 for 1947. Of the 
total, $416,344 will be raised by taxation. 

® Oak Park, Ill. The township high school 
board has prepared a budget calling for $1,522,- 
436 for the school year 1947-48, which is a 21 
per cent increase over 1946. The educational fund 
expenditures amount to $1,109,121, and the build- 
ing fund appropriations total $413,315. 

® The school board of Morton, IIl., has adopted 
a budget of $1,824,900 for 1947-48, which is an 
increase of $305,200 over 1946 

® The York community high school board at 
York, Ill., has adopted a budget of $454,000 for 
the year 1947-48, which is an increase of $51,750 
over last year. Of the total, $379,000 is for the 
educational fund, and $75,000 for the building 
fund 

® Parsons, Kans. The school budget for 1947- 
48 will reach $415,269, which is an increase of 
$36,531 over 1946. 
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® Indianapolis, Ind. An all-time high 1948 
budget of $12,690,000 has been adopted by the 
school board, which represents an increase of 
$2,128,000 over 1946. A large part of the increase 
is attributed to increases in teachers’ salaries, 

®& Clinton, Iowa. The new budget for 1947 
calls for $759,740. 

® Hutchinson, Kans. The school budget for 
1947 calls for $977,189, which is an increase of 
$150,019 over 1946. The increase is due largely 
to teachers’ salaries. 

®& Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has 
approved a budget of $1,247,040 for the school 
year 1947, which is an increase of $200,000 over 
1946. 

® Belleville, Ill. The township high school 
board ‘has approved a budget of $807,449 for 
the high school and junior college, which is an 
increase of $288,000 over 1946. The board has 
reported a deficit of $15,431. 

® Dodge City, Kans. The school board has 
approved a budget of $445,790 for the school 
year 1947, which calls for a tax levy of 25.46 
mills. Increased costs for operation and higher 
salaries are given as reasons for the increased 
budget. 

® Dayton, Ohio. The Van Buren township 
school board has approved a budget of $471,680 
for the school year 1947. Increased salaries account 
for most of the increase in the budget. 

® Lubbock, Tex. A budget of $3,683,057 has 
been adopted by the school board for the 1947 
school year, which is an increase of $2,039,199 
over 1946. The increase is attributed to increases 
in outlays for new buildings, raises in teachers’ 
salaries, and increased costs of operation and 
maintenance due to the addition of new schools 
to the system. New buildings and permanent im- 
provements call for an expenditure of $2,200,000. 
® Great Bend, Kans. The 1947 budget of the 
school board calls for $451,252, which is an 
increase of $214,182 over 1946. The largest single 
item of increase was that for instruction, which 
called for $228,650, or an increase of $57,450. 

® Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $5,848,471 for 1947-48. The 
largest single item in the budget is $4,230,539 for 
instruction, and the next largest is $360,747 for 
operation of the school plant. 

® McAllen, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $493,600 for the school year 1947-48. 
Of the entire amount, $62,400 will be allotted to 
school indebtedness. 

Salina, Kans. The school budget for 1947 
calls for $589,230 in the general fund, $82,000 
in the bond-retirement fund, and $62,000 in the 
building fund. 

®& Champaign, Ill. The board of education of 
District 71 has adopted its budget for the school 
year 1947-48, which calls for $684,250 for the 
educational fund, and $223,517 for the building 
fund. It represents large increases in both the 
educational and building funds, due to raises in 
teachers’ salaries and a school-building program. 
At an election in April, the voters decided to raise 
the school tax rate to $1.05 on each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. In May, the voters approved a 
proposal for a school-bond issue of $340,000 for 
puilding purposes 

® Topeka, Kans. A total of 52.08 per cent of 
the city tax rate will go for educational purposes 
in 1947-48, according to a study made by Hal 
Rager, county clerk. The board of education, 
which raised its levy one mill, will receive 42 
per cent of the total tax. Washington University 
will get 5.7 per cent, and the elementary school 
fund will receive 4.38 per cent. The special two- 
mill levy for elementary schools in the county 
is expected to raise $152,137 of which Topeka 
will receive $147,766. 

® Enid, Okla. The school‘ board has approved 
a budget of $614,298 for 1947-48, which will 
provide an average salary increase of 15 per cent 
for all teachers and maintenance workers. It 
means that salaries will be equalized on the basis 
of degrees and years of service. Teachers holding 
a bachelor’s degree will receive a maximum of 
$2,300, and those with a master’s degree will be 
paid $2,530. 
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ANTIOCH COMPLETES PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


The Antioch-Live Oak Unified School District, 
at Antioch, Calif., has completed plans for a pro- 
gram of expansion to meet a large increase in 
enrollment and a shortage of housing faciities. 

Supt. Henry R. Spiess reports that, with the 
assistance of Dr. Charles Bursch of the state de- 
partment of education, and of the E. J. Kump 
Co., planning consultants, the present needs of the 
schools weie studied and the probable growth 
predicted. Two new elementary school sites of 12 
and 13 acres have been purchased. A site for a 
high school of the future comprising 13 acres has 
been purchased. The present high school site has 
been expanded by adding 6.8 acres to a total of 
18.4 acres. 

A complete new elementary school of 12 rooms 
and an administrative unit is under construction. 
An eight-chassroom addition at the present high 
school site, and a 40- by 100-ft. addition for stor- 
age and garage purposes have been provided. 

Since the area is on the deep-water channel be- 
tween San Francisco and Stockton, and the pop- 
ulation is almost entirely employed in industry in 
the Antioch-Pittsburg area, a long-range plan for 
a larger population has seemed desirable. Com- 
munity planning with the city planning comm’‘s- 
sion and the city council has been on a co-opera- 
tive basis. Numerous joint meetings have been 
held with these groups, which has done much to 
clarify city problems and to gain increased sup- 
port for plans made by the school. A school-bond 
issue, based on this co-operative planning, was 
carried by a 2.5 to 1 vote of the electorate. Ap- 
parently, the planning program was well received 
by the citizens. 


ANNOUNCE PORTFOLIO OF SCHOOL-SHOP 
LAYOUTS 


Announcement has been made of the publication 
of a new portfolio of school-shop layouts, which 
has just been issued under the direction of Dr 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, associate superintendent 
in charge of the Division of Schoolhousing and 
Business Administration of the New York City 
board of education. 

The portfolio which includes new shop layouts 
of academic high schools, vocational schools, and 
junior high schools, has been prepared for the 
purpose of bringing about economies in school 
shop planning and of securing uniformity in space 
allotments. 

The 150 school-shop layouts contained in the 
portfolio are taken directly from original plans 
of several types of school buildings. Some of the 
buildings are in existence, but others are being 
planned for early construction. Included in the 
portfolio is a complete inventory of all shop 
subjects in the city schools, as well. as diagrams 
of the basic shop areas to which all shop needs 
must be reduced. In future planning these 30 
basic shop areas are expected to serve adequately 
for future shop subjects. Significant economies 
will be effected as the adjustment of space sizes 
is made to these 30 areas 

The portfolio has been prepared with the assist- 
ance of the associate superintendents and their 
Staffs and through the co-operation of Supt. Eric 
Kebbon, in charge of the bureau of school build- 
ings, design, and construction. The portfolio is 


available at the price of $7.50 


EL MONTE SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
The El Monte School District, in El Monte, 
Calif., during the school vear 1946-47, was faced 
with an acute shortage of housing facilities. Dur 
ing the vear there was an estimated increase of 


1 pupils in attendance, which raised the total 
enrollment to over 4000 in the elementary schools 
alone. During the year 1947 there were approxi 


n ] 


nately 20 classes on double sessions, and with the 
opening of school in September, 1947, there were 
34 lasses on double sessions 

Supt. Byron E 


Thompson reports that the 
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Mai NTENANCEFRODUCTS 


Tested» A, 


% Hillyard’s Non-skid Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Products properly protect and make attractive all types of 
floors, insuring a safety factor of non-slippery floor surfaces 
easy to keep clean. They produce sanitary, labor saving con- 
ditions. In every classification, Floor Seals; Finishes; Waxes; 
Dressings and Cleaners, they give entire satisfaction. 


% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist near you. 
Call or wire us today, his advice and recommendations are given 


without obligation. 





:}HILLYARD SALES CO's: 






Distributors, HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


470 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 


board has begun the construction of a classroom 
and auditorium unit at the Cleminson School, 
which will be completed and ready for occupancy 
in November. The board has plans under way for 
the construction of two additional schools com- 
prising 11 classrooms and a combination cafe 
teria-auditorium. It has been decided to purchase 
an additional site for a school building, and pos- 
sibly one or two more in the immediate future. 

All available money for building funds, it is 
expected, will be exhausted by the end of the 
school year 1947, so that it will probably be nec- 
essary for the district to bond itself for additional 
funds to build the additional facilities with current 
tax money. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL BUILDING PROJECTS 
IN MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Supt. Lowell P. Goodrich, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has recently received a report from the Five-Year 





1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Building and Sites Commission, which has com- 
pleted its study to revise the present building 
program. The report which represents the best 
judgment of the commission, is designed to cover 
the needs of the next five years. The commission 
has suggested that provision be made for re- 
checking the entire program two years hence. 

The commission has offered a summary of the 
proposed building projects for 1948-53, calling 
for new buildings and improvements to existing 
buildings, to cost $10,970,000, together with school 
sites and additions to sites, amounting to $500,- 
000, making a total of $11,470,000. 

In its study, the commission took up population 
factors affecting future school building needs, en- 
rollment changes, density of enrollment in cer- 
tain areas, educational policies affecting the build- 
ing program, modernization of buildings, and 
additional facilities meeded during the next 
five-year period 
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The Tragedy of Youth 






Research shows that children with 
impaired hearing are three times more 
likely to repeat grades than those 
who hear normally. 

Good hearing is essential because 
learning is absorbed mainly through the 
eye and ear. This is especially true in 
the lower grades where most of the 
instruction is oral. ‘Too often the hard 
of hearing are judged as mentally re- 
tarded or behavior cases 

A modern ADC audiometer detects 
hearing deficiencies early permits 
prompt corrective care or classroom 
reseating. Scientific audiometer tests 
eliminate needless “‘failures’’ and reduce 
educational costs 


WRITE for new 
Bulletin C-100. 





Hearing Defects 


Increase Chances 
of Failure 300% 


Audiometer Features 


Precision hearing tests are easy with 
the modern AD€ audiometer because it: 
@ Makes Actual Speech Loss Tests. 
@ Has Uniform Zero Reference Level. 
@ Shifts Test-Tone Quickly from Ear to Ear. 

@ Reveals Hearing Loss Directly in Decibels. 


@ Permits Instant Automatic Tuning 


@ Patient Hears Test-Tones Comfortably 


@ Fixes Threshold of Hearing Easily. 


2833 13™4 AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 


” > 









BUILDING NEWS 


® Slater, lowa. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $9,000 for the construction 
of a home for the superintendent 

® Fredericksburg, lowa The voters have ap 
proved a bond issue of $10,500 f the purchase 
of a home for the superintendent 

®& Gilmore City, lowa. The voters have been 
asked to approve a proposal for a $200,000 schoo! 
bond issue. The proceeds will be used for the 
construction of a new school building 
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® Midland, Mich. A nine-room school, con- 
taining a gymnasium, a cafeteria, and auxiliary 
rooms, is nearing completion and will be occu- 
pied shortly. Bids have been received for another 
12-room unit, and a four-room addition to 
another building is planned for next year. 

® Albany, Ga. The school board, during the 
past summer, carried out an extensive program of 
repairs and improvements to buildings, at a cost 
of approximately $40,000. The interior and ex- 
terior of the high school has been newly painted. 
A new vocational building has been constructed 
for the high school. The Monroe Street Negro 
High School has been completed and occupied this 
fall. 

® The Federal Works Agency in Washington has 
announced that it has advanced almost $500,000 
to state and local governments in Arizona for 
planning projects. The work involved 77 projects, 
costing $14,242,182. The projects included an audi- 
torium addition to the Dunbar School in Phoenix, 
costing $90,100; the remodeling of the Chandler 
high school to provide science, home economics, 
and band rooms, costing $42,100; an addition to 
the Chandler. elementary school, costing $140,- 
400; a lunchroom and shop building for the Mesa 
high school district, costing $127,700. 

® Benton Harbor, Mich. The school board has 
let contracts for the construction of an elementary 
school building, to cost approximately $300,000. 
The building will be completed in 1948. 

® Dayton, Ohio. The school board has expended 
a total of $300,000 for permanent school building 
improvements. An allotment of $7,500 has been 
made for improvements to six buildings. Of the 
$400,000 raised during 1947 for the permanent 
school improvement fund from the 1.1 mill levy, 
exactly $297,297 has been appropriated by the 
board. 

> Nebraska cities have approved bond _ issues 
at a greater rate than ever before, according to 
State Auditor Ray Johnson. Ninety-two bond 
registrations passed through the auditor’s office, 
since January 1, totaling $5,605,000. Of the 
total, $2,059,500 represented bonds registered for 
21 school districts, at an average interest rate 
of 2.12 per cent. The larger part of the issues 
were used to finance new buildings. 

® Houston, Tex. Nine school projects, to cost 
in excess of $3,000,000, have been selected by 
the school board be worked out on a pre 
liminary basis. The projects will be pass:d upon 
by the board, and assignments made to the nine 
architects selected some months ago. These proj- 
ects are part of a $32,000,000 program tor 
which bonds were voted some time ago. 

® Lubbock, Tex. Bonds totaling $1,500,000 were 
recently sold by the school board at an average 
net interest rate of 2.49 per cent. The successful 
bid included a premium of $1,080 and an interest 
rate of 2.5 per cent for the 25-year period 
is $531,750, and less the premium, 
leading the 


to 


interest 


interest is 


Gross 
he net to 2.49 
®& Auburn, Calif. In 1945, 
a $150,000 school-bond issue, to be used for the 
construction an addition to the school. Due 
the high of building and materials, the 
board has invested the money in U. S. govern- 
ment bonds, and has erected six quonset buildings 
to relieve the present housing shortage. The board 
is receiving interest on its money while waiting 
for building costs to be reduced 
& Paris..Tex. The voters of 
district have approved a 
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FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


No other 16mm projector gives you all the up- 
to-the-minute quality improvements of the new 
RCA “400.” 

Sound or silent speed at the turn of a knob 
-simplified threading —the exclusive RCA 
“Cushion Action” sprocket shoes—amplifier, 
speaker and speaker case acoustically matched 


finger-tip tilting mechanism — scuff-resistant. 


seamless cases—these and many other exclusive 
features combine to make the new RCA “400” 
the ideal l6mm projector for your school. 


See it... hear it... with your own films, and 
then compare it with any other projector. Your 
RCA Educational Dealer will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration for you. For complete information 
and the name of your nearest dealer write: Educa- 
tional Department. RCA. Camden, N. J. 


‘RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


CAMDEN. N.J. 











































































1. Unsurpassed in excellence 
2. Marks clean, white, legibly 
3. Preserves blackboards 

4. Prevents eyestrain 

5. Easily and completely 

| erased 

6. Long lasting sticks 

7. Less breakage 

8. Economical 


DOVERCLIFF DUSTLESS 


The finest chalk that can be made at its 


price. Soft in texture—strong and durable 


OLD FAITHFUL Products are manufactured 
by a company which produced the world’s 


first Blackboard Crayons in 1835. 
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CALDWELL ADOPTS NEW SALARY GUIDE 


The board of education of Caldwell, N. J., has 
adopted a new salary guide for 1947, which estab- 
lishes new minimum and maximum salaries on the 
basis of the amount of professional training. 

Teachers with two years’ training will receive 
a minimum of $1,800 and a maximum of $3,500; 
those with three years’ training will be paid 
$1,900 and $3,700; those with four years’ training, 
$2,000 and $4,100; those with five years’ training, 
$2,100 and $4,500; and those with six years’ 
training, $2,200 and $4,800. 

In addition to the stated maximum, the board 
will continue its practice of paying an honorary 
increment of $50 upon the completion of 25 years’ 
service in the schools of the district. 

Under the plan, all teachers are placed on the 
guide in the class to which their training entitles 
them, and in the division in which their salary 
places them. No teacher is placed by reason of 
experience in the schools. 


TEACHERS’ PAY IN SUBURBS NOW AT 
CITY LEVELS OF CHICAGO 

The Chicago Tribune on September 7 published 
an article, pointing out that the salaries of teach 
ers in the suburbs is now at city levels. Few 
Cook county towns, it was reported, pay teachers 
less than Chicago offers. In most suburbs it takes 
longer for teachers to reach the top pay offered 
than it does in Chicago, but the starting pay is 
generally equal or better than is paid in the city 
Whereas Chicago teachers reach the maximum 
pay in nine years, in suburban high schools the 
spread ranges from 10 to 15 years 

How the pay of Chicago high school teachers 
now compares with their counterparts in the sub 
urbs is shown in the table below: 


Minimum Maximum 


Chicago $2.600 $4200 
Evanston 2,500 4.800 
New Trier (Winnetka) 2,400 4,200 
Morton Twp. (Cicero) 2.400 4 600 
Proviso Twp. (Maywood) 2,500 3.800 
Oak Park-River Forest 2,400 4.800 
Thornton Twp. (Harvey) 2.400 4,200 
Blue Island 2,400 3,600 
Comparative salaries of grade school teachers 


are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 


Chicago $2? 700 $3.200 
River Forest 2,409 3,800 
Oak Park . 2,400 3,600 
LaGrange 2,300 3,500 
Forest Park 2.400 3 600 
Cicero 2.100 3.100 
Winnetka 2.353 3.800 
Wilmette 2,500 3.700 
Glencoe ? 652 4056 
Evanston No. 75 ? 400 4000 
Evanston No. 76 2,400 4,000 
Flossmoor 2,100 ? 400 
FORT SMITH SALARY SCHEDULE 
The school board of Fort Smith, Ark., has 


idopted an enlarged salary schedule for 1947-48, 
which sets new minimum and maximum salaries 
for four groups of teachers, based on training 
and experience. Teachers in Class A holding an 
M.A. degree will begin at $1,800 and advance 
to $2,600 in the tenth vear of service: those in 
Class B holding a B.A. degree will start at $1,700 
ind go to $2,250 in the tenth vear; those in Class 
C with 90-hours’ credit will begin at $1,600 and 
go to $1.800 in the fourth year; those in Class 
D with 60-hours’ credit will start at $1,500 and 
go to $1,650 in the third vear 

The schedule is intended for both 
Negro teachers and covers a nine 
Teachers are paid in ten 
from September to June 
salary is determined by 
salary by 180 


white and 
months’ term 
monthly installments 
inclusive. The daily 
dividing the annual 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
®& Maumee, Ohio. The ‘salaries of 38 teachers 
have been increased an average of $500 a term by 
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the school board. The increase includes a $240 
raise, in effect during the last half of 194647, 
The schedule sets up new minimum salaries, 
Teachers with two years’ training will receive 
$2,200; those with three years’ training, $3,000; 
and those with five years’ training, $3,400. 

® E! Paso, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule which became effective 
September 1, and which provides new minimum 
and maximum salaries. The schedule allows a 
$600 increase for beginners, over September, 
1946, and a $400 advance for veteran teachers of 
twelve years’ experience. Those now receiving 
more than the maximum under the super-max- 
imum schedule, will be paid an additional $300. 
®& Dallas, Tex. The school board has given 
major salary increases of $850 a year to all teach- 
ers in the system. The new schedule calls for an 
annual salary of $2,200 for beginners. The highest 
pay after 18 years’ experience for a holder of the 
master’s degree is $4,000. 

© Belleville, Ill. The township high schoo} 
board has approved a new salary schedule, which 
adds $40,000 to the pay roll. The schedule raises 
the minimum pay for teachers from $1,300 to 
$2,400 per year, and the maximum after 25 
vears’ service, from $2,850 to $4,400. In addition, 
the board approved a $200 allowance for a mas- 
ter’s degree, and retained the piesent fee of $100 
for heads of departments 

® Baton Rouge, La. The East Baton Rouge 
parish school board has approved increases for 
teachers, principals, coaches, and other members 
of the staff amounting to $252.89 per year. 

& Sherman, Tex. Salary increases amounting to 
$60,000 have been given the 115 principals and 
teachers of the city schools. The salary increases, 
ranging from $300 to $600, amount to a sum 
equivalent to that of the new state schedule 
based on training and experience. Under the 
schedule, the lowest paid teacher with a college 
degree will receive $2,061, and the highest paid 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree will be paid 
$2,655. The highest paid teacher with a master’s 
degree will receive $2,880. 

®& Wichita Falls, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a teachers’ salary schedule, providing an 
average of $410 for the 1947 school year. The 
minimum* salary will be $2,200 for teachers with 
B.A. degrees, and the maximum will be $2,900. 
For those holding M.A. degrees, the minimum will 
be $2,400 and the maximum $3,200 

& South Milwaukee, Wis. The school board 
has adopted a salary schedule for teachers for 
1947-48, which sets new maximum salaries. Be- 
ginning wemen teachers with a degree will receive 
$2,025 and will go to a maximum of 
teachers holding a master’s degree will be given 
$100 additional, and will advance $200 above the 
maximum; men teachers will be paid $300 addi- 
tional, and department heads, $100 additional. A 
merit consideration was used in setting the salaries. 
All teachers in the schools are required to pass a 
physical examination upon entrance into the school 
system, and again at the end of a three-year pro- 
bationary period. Teachers must give evidence that 
they are free from tuberculosis 

& Clinton, Ill. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, based on an entirely new 
plan. The lowest salary of $1,530 for last year 
has been increased to $1,980, with further in- 
creases of from $45 to $360 vearly, based on the 
amount of increased training for each teacher. 
®& Auburn, Calif. The Auburn Union elemen- 
tary governing board has co-operated with the 
teachers in meeting the teacher shortage and the 
salary problem. The teachers prepared a salary 
schedule, calling for increases amounting to $18,- 
000, with further increases for other employees 
mounting to $3,000. The salary schedule is based 
on years of preparstion and length of experience 


$3,125; 


in the Auburn schools 
®& Akron, Ohio The school board has given 
increases of $150 in salary to all school em 


The increase amounting to $255,000 was 
made possible when the board obtained a loan 
of $620.000 in anticipation of tax collections. 

®& Toledo, Ohio. The school board has approved 
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a salary schedule, prepared by a teacher-citizens’ 
committee, to cost a total of $1,500,000. The 
schedule will provide a minimum salary of $2,400 
per year and a maximum of $4,350 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree; a minimum of $2,400 
and a maximum of $4,500 for teachers with a 
master’s degree. 

& Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Teachers’ Union 
has proposed new salary increases which will add 
26 cents to the school-tax rate. The tax rate 
last year was 96 cents. 

® Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
approved salary increases of 20 per cent for all 
teachers. The average salary for teachers and 
principals in 1947 will be $1,956. 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has approved 
an equalized salary schedule for all personnel 
of the same training and experience. The plan 
which includes previous raises for nonteaching 


personnel, will cost the district an additional 
$2,130,000 in 1947-48. Under the schedule, the 
minimum pay for teachers with a_ bachelor’s 


degree has been raised from $1,800 to $2,200 a 
year, and for those with a master’s degree from 
$2,000 to $2,400 per year. Using the minimum 
as base pay, the board will pay $75 additional 
to teachers who have taught eighteen years, The 
maximum salary for teachers with a bachelor’s 


degree will be $4,000, and for those with a 
master’s degree $4,200. Teachers entering the 
schools from another school system will be 


given $37.50 for each year of experience. The 
highest salaries for 1947-48 will be $3,550 and 
$3,750. 

® Moline, Ill. The school board has given salary 
increases to 250 teachers, ranging from $60 to 
$160. The increases bring the salary range to 
$1,800 to $3,300. 

® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, effective for the school 
year 1947-48. The schedule provides $300 an- 


Two Rivers 


ASBJ 10-47 





nually in addition to salaries for those who have 
proven head of family status. 

> Champaign, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1947-48, providing 
a minimum salary of $2,400 for inexperienced 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree, and $2,600 for 
those with a master’s degree. The top salary in the 
schedule is $4,100 for teachers with 15 years’ ex- 
perience, holding a master’s degree, and having 
completed 30 hours’ college work beyond the 
degree. 

®& The school board of Laconia, N. H., has ap- 
proved a revision of the single-salary schedule for 
1947-48, which calls for a minimum salary of 
$2,000 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree, and 
$2,100 for those with a master’s degree. The sal- 
ary scale is being completed by a special commit- 
tee, comprising three teachers, a member of the 
board, and the superintendent. It provides for sal- 
aries of $2,000 to $3,500 for teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree, to be reached in 10 years; and 
salaries of $2,100 to $4,000 for teachers with a 
master’s degree, to be reached in 12 years. A de- 
pendency differential, with a maximum of $600, 
is to be continued. It is anticipated that the ad- 
justment of teachers to the new scale will take 
four or five years. 

® Appleton, Wis. The school board has voted 
to raise the yearly pay of all teachers by $150. 
This brings the salary for a beginning single 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree to $2,100 a year. 
® Greenfield, Ohio. All teachers in the school 
system have been given substantial salary in- 
creases. 

& Fairfield, Ohio. Faculty members have re- 
ceived salary increases averaging $500 for the 
1947 school term. The new base salaries range 
from $1,500 to $2,700, depending upon the teach- 
er’s training and experience. 


OGLESBY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Oglesby, IIl., has 
adopted a salary schedule, prepared by com- 
mittees of teachers and board members. The 
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Now you can design equipment for your own 
needs — from standard unit parts. Choose from a 
wide range of proved Hamilton sections. Arrange 
them in any combination. The illustration shows 
how a typical table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either wood 
or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves delivery time. 


Saves you the cost of special construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


° Wisconsin 





schedule provides steps in salary increases and 
decreases. The average raise is over $400 per 
teacher, with a range of from $250 to $650. 

Teachers with two years’ college training will 
start at $1,700, and advance by increments of 
$100 for two years, $50 for the next two years, 
and $25 for the next three years to a maximum 
of $2,300 in twenty years. Teachers with 2% 
years’ training start at $1,800 and go to $2,400. 
Teachers with 3 years’ training begin at $1,900 
and go to $2,500. Teachers with 3% years’ train- 
ing start at $2,000 and go to $2,600. Teachers 
with 4 years’ training start at $2,100 and go to 
$2,700. Teachers with 4% years’ training begin 
at $2,200 and go to $2,800 and teachers with 
5 years’ training begin at $2,300 and go to 
$2,900. 

No reduction in salary of teachers in service 
will be made, but teachers above the schedule 
will have their salaries remain stationary until 
their training and experience are sufficient to 
place them in the schedule. 

Experience outside the school system will be 
counted as one half. Ten years of service only 
outside the system will be accredited. 

Salary advances are based upon the following 
conditions: (a) $200 increase for each year of 
college training; (b) $100 increase for each of 
the first two years’ teaching experience; (c) $50 
for each of the third and fourth years’ teaching 
experience; (d) $25 for each of the fifth through 
the eighth years’ experience; (e) a starting salary 
of $1,700 per year for two years’ training and 
no teaching experience; (f) an additional pay- 
ment of $200 above the regular salary for teachers 
with twenty years’ experience. 

College training taken toward a degree must 
be approved as evaluated by the registrar of the 
college or university. 

The former automatic increase of $10 per month 
and the summer bonus of $50 are eliminated. 
Sick leave and death benefits, adopted in July, 
1946, are included in the new schedule, which 
became effective March 28, 1947. 
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nswering your questions 
about the Dictaphone School 


Rental-at-cost Plan! 


Q. What is the purpose of this plan? 


A. This modern plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges to expand their Business Educa- 
tion Departments at a nominal rental cost. They 
can secure the latest Dictaphone electronic 
models, new permanent practice records, text- 
books and teaching aids, without a capital ex- 
penditure! 


Q. Why is it important that my students learn 
to use Dictaphone equipment ? 

A. They will become familiar with the latest 
machines—with all the new improvements— 
now in popular use in business offices everywhere. 
As graduates of the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course, they will be eligible for the top-pay- 
ing jobs. Familiarity with the latest Dictaphone 
equipment will enable them to step in and take 
over confidently, efficiently! 


Q. Is there any trade-in allowance given for the 
Dictaphone equipment we have ? 

A. Under the Rental Plan, schools and colleges 
may trade in their obsolete equipment at our reg- 
ular trade-in allowance — which may be credited 
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against the rental fee. 


Q. How can I be sure that the equipment you 
send me will be up-to-date ? 


A. All the machines and educational supplies, 
furnished under the Rental Plan, will be new 
and will be replaced each year by the very 
latest machines and educational accessories. 


Q. What do these accessories consist of ? 


A. With the rental of each transcribing machine 
for training purposes, Dictaphone Corporation 
will provide the following educational package: 
1) A set of eighteen full-length Dictaphone Per- 
manent Practice Records, 2) The Dictaphone 
Business Practice Textbook, 3) The Dictaphone 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids, +) Regular Supple- 
mentary Teaching Aids in requested amounts, 
and 5) Electronically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test, as needed. 


Q. Sounds like an excellent plan—economical, 
practical and profitable for my students. To 
whom do | write for further information ? 


A. Write your nearest local Dictaphone Office, or 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 


dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Manual of Schoolhouse Planning 


Boards, approximately 200 pp. Published by the 
board of education of New York City, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

This is the fourth edition of the basic material 
used by the administrative and teaching staffs 
and by the architects of the New York City 
board of education for planning elementary 
schoo's, junior high schools, vocational high 
schoo's, and academic and specialized high schools. 

The book was prepared by a committee, headed 
by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, and shows in various 
aspects beth the force of his direction and the 
vast experience of New York City school author- 
ities whore planning and construction of buildings 
in normal times includes two or three high schools 
annually and five or six elementary buildings. 

The present book rather modestly claims that 
it is not an exhaustive or authoritative treatise 
on school planning but merely a manual, or a 
condensed statement of the New York City 
board of education policies developed out of 
experience and intended to guide in analyzing 
architectural problems and planning and con- 
structing buildings which will as fully as possible 
meet present and future educational needs. 

The book is divided into three parts, preceded 
by a general statement of the philosophy under- 
Iving the New York City school plant. The 
authors hold, for example that 


The ideal school is the cultural center of its area, and 
in structure, ecuipment, and setting should be worthy of 
its role. Since it must serve not its pupils alone, but all 
members of the community, it cannot be modeled upon 
a set pattern. but must vary with the cultural and rec- 
reational needs of the neighborhood it is to serve. The 
possibility of ad'uctment to meet changing conditions 
should be considered in designing such a school 

The elementary school houses pupils ranging from 
nursery school age through the sixth or eighth grade. It 
aims to provide the best possible environment to pro- 
mote child erowth and to permit continuity and inter- 
relationship of learnine, in accordance with the objectives 
of democratic education. 


In contrast to the purposes of the elementary 
school building, the authors state that the junior 
high gchool should meet the following ideal 
situation: 


The hich school ‘is a separate organization of 
the school svstem which has been specifically plenned to 
meet the needs adolescent bovs and girls. The 
organization includes grades seven, eight, and nine, with 
a range in puril ages between 12 and 16 years. The 
three-year procram of the junior high is regarded pri- 
marily as a nerind of exnloration and guidance during 
which the punil is given broad experiences in social liv- 


junior 


of early 


ing, in the arts, elementary sciences, phvsical activities, 
crestive expression, manu! arts, and academic fields. 
How comnletely and effectively these objectives may 


be realized depends in laree port on the adequacy of the 
physical plant and its facilities. In addition to regular 
classrooms, such a program calls for many special rooms, 
such as science lIsboratories, library, gymnasium, music 
and art rooms, and a variety of shops. Furthermore, it 
is of primary imnrortance that the educational proeram 
and internal administrative organization of the junior 
hich school be taken into consideration in the initial 
planning of such a building. The location of various 
speci] units must be made with respect to their func- 
tional use in the total school program. It is essential 
in multistoried buildings that there be an efficient distri- 
bution of instructional units so as to balance the live 
load on different floors and to reduce vertical traffic to 
a minimum. Corridors and stairwavs should provide for 
the unrestricted movement of pupils, and floor levels 
should be planned on a continuous, unbroken elevation. 
Such facilities as the cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium, 
and library which may serve the community after school 
hours should be located with regard to accessibility and 
convenience to the public. However, the demands of the 
regular school program should receive first consideration 
in the final planning. 


The special problems of planning the vocational 
schoo] to meet the purposes of instruction carried 
on is stated as follows: 

A vocational high school is, 
which the majority of its 
formal education. It must, 


a school in 
their final 
its aspects, 


first of all, 
students 
therefore, 


receive 
in all 


be a secondary school to serve the needs on this level. 
These needs are determined to some extent by the re- 
quirements of particular trade courses. There is a cer- 
tain atmosphere which may be created by physical sur- 
roundings and which influences behavior in preparation 
for industrial life. But in addition to this, the vocational 
school must prepare students for a future life in which 
the earning of a livelihood is but one phase. The gen- 
erally accepted forty-hour week -is but a part of the total 
activities of the worker. Influential and important as these 
forty hours are on the character of the balance of the 
week, the provisions for their practical fulfillment must 
not be made the single goal in school layout. 

A school of any type is not built for a day. We need 
think back but a few years to realize that flexibility 
must be a prime characteristic of shops. New words may 
be taught in any classroom but new industrial techniques 
very often require change of equipment and very defi- 
nitely a change in the training of potential workers. 
Proper lighting for every square foot of every shop and 
adequate provision for additional electrical demands should 
be a part of initial construction. 

The well-planned vocational high school provides facil- 
ities to meet the objectives of general education, plus 
those for training in an industrial field area. It is not a 
traditional high school plus shops, or shops plus class- 
rooms, but an integrated whole to prepare its students for 
social, personal, and vocational competency. 


New York City considers the academic high 
school plant as of importance not merely to the 
students immediately served in the day classes, 
but also to the community as a whole: 

The academic high school plant must be planned in 
terms of the needs of those it serves and thus be a func- 
tioning part of our educational program. This principle 
leads to a consideration of what persons are to be served, 
and what needs are to be met. Primarily our neighborhood 
high schools should serve the youth of the community and 
secondarily those adults who need the school plant as 
a community center. 

Because the neighborhood high school plant should be 
available to the adults of the community we must plan 
accordingly. Facilities and equipment are needed to make 
it a community center where adults, as well as youth, 
can learn with their hands as well as from books, in 
forums, and in co-operative and intercultural activities. 
The recreational needs of the community in the late 
afternoons and evenings warrant special consideration. 

We should try to achieve beauty as well as utility in 
the construction of buildings, inside and outside. Func- 
tional architecture is essential for any school plant but 
it need not be bleak and repellent. Grace, comeliness, 
and a warm atmosphere caf be achieved without ostenta- 
tion or expensive embroidery. 


The paragraph just quoted reflects splendidly 
the attitude of New York City toward the design 
of its school buildings. 

The second part of the manual is devoted to 
the planning of the buildings as a whole and out- 
lines in detail the entire process from the study 
of the social and economic survey of the com- 
munity to be served to the final estimates and 
letting of contracts. 

Part III outlines in detail the planning of the 
instructional, administrative, and service units of 
buildings and provides a definite method for 
setting up space relationships and the total num- 
ber of units for given numbers of students. 

New York City has done a magnificent job 
in redesigning its elementary school classrooms to 
meet the new methods of instruction and to 
achieve the purposes of a progressive type of 
education. It is notable that although the Manual 
includes typical plans of classrooms and of other 
units, that it anticipates for each new building 
special planning of shops and of such other large 
units as the auditorium, the cafeteria, etc. 

Part IV outlines the standards of construction, 
of heating and ventilation, plumbing and drainage 
work, and electrical work. 

It is notable that the Manual is produced in 
mimeographed form and is considered distinctly 
temporary in usefulness. New York City is con- 
vinced that the only standards of school planning 
and construction are those which are distinctly 
valuable to meet the program of the present time. 
It holds further that standards must be con- 
stantly revised to meet the constantly changing 
conditions. 


68 


The present Manual should be in the hands 
of every administrative office of a large city 
board of education; it will provide endless helpful 
data for the experienced. schoolhouse architect, 


You Want to Build a School? 

By Charles W. Bursch and John L. Reid. Cloth, 128 
pp., $3.50. Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York 18, 
N. Y¥. 

The senior author of this welcome book is chief of the 
California State Department’s Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, and the co-author is an architect of many 
years’ experience in the planning of buildings, 
The book, as such, is addressed to school authorities re- 
sponsible for the erection of new school buildings and, in 
a secondary way, to architects and engineers. Throughout, 
basic principles of planning are stated in a form intended 
to suggest the need of studying educational building 
needs in terms of a local educational philosophy, school 
population growth, instructional and programs, 
economic ability, and total community situation. Chal- 
lenges are constantly laid down for original solutions 
of both the over-all problems of school planning, as well 
as those of classroom planning and equipment. 

Minimum standards are barely referred to in the cur- 
rent belief that state and local code requirements will 
provide these minimum data. Chapter 2 discusses the 
people officially and civically responsible for the planning 
process and beneficiaries of the resulting buildings; .Chap- 
ter 3 describes the laws to be observed and the legal 
documents and contracts which are necessarily used in 
the progress of a building project; Chapter 4 outlines the 
planning procedures and the management of the actual 
construction; Chapter 6 urges methods for helping teach- 
ing staffs understand the possibilities of a new school 
plant and adjusting methods to efficient use. A final 
chapter compares the federal and leading state plans for 
aiding local school authorities in building programs. The 
California practices and regulations and the enabling law 
are used as a basis of comparison. The book is a 
genuinely helpful addition to the growing postwar litera- 
ture in this field. 


Ss bool 


service 


Minnesota Manual for Public School Buildings and 
Grounds 


By I. O. Friswold. Paper, 94 pp. State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

This is a tentative revision of the Minnesota state 
bulletin which, apart from the state codes controlling 


constructional and fire safety, sanitation and health, sets 
up the controlling standards for the planning, construc- 
tion, and equipment of new public school buildings in 
the state. During the past four decades and longer, 
Minnesota has been looked to for leadership in school 
architecture, and the present document will help main- 
tain this leadership. The chapters provide specific informa- 
tion on (1) the school-plant authority and service of the 
state department, (2) the practical and legal conduct of 
a local school-building program, (3) the selection and 
development of an adequate site, (4) the over-all prob- 
lems of planning the school building, (5) the planning of 
classrooms and other instructional and service rooms, (6) 
the construction and mechanical equipment, and (7) the 
planning of special details for safety, economy, and 
convenience 

Mr. Friswold has departed from his earlier manuals in 
discussing for each topic the underlying principles of de- 
sign, the educational and safety problems, and the need 
for considering the future use of buildings. Because the 
manual is an official guide specific standards and minimum 
requirements are in each case set up. It is at this point 
that the manual represents vast growth in educational prac- 
tice, in requirements for safety and efficiency, particularly 
in basic construction, in lighting, electrical facilities, and 
acoustics. The climatic conditions which Minnesota build- 
ings must withstand are perhaps responsible for some of 
the conservatism which the manual expresses on the de- 
sign of classrooms and other instructional units, and the 
liberal requirements in such features as gymnasiums and 
ventilation. The manual abandons the absolute require- 
ments for unilateral lighting of classrooms, but does not 
seem to encourage experiments in varied classroom ceil- 
ing heights. Minnesota’s postwar school plant will be 
greatly improved through the new standards set up in 
the manual 


A Study of Public School Building Needs in 
Troy, Ohio 


By W. R. Flesher and T. C. Holy. Paper, 95 pp. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Each new volume of the rapidly increasing collection 
of community school-building surveys prepared by the 
Ohio Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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versity, is a source of satisfaction for two reasons: Each 
of the studies is completely objective and purely factual 
In addition, the surveyors have a very practical point of 
view in that they are anxious to promote education in 
the best possible manner, and are aware of the problem 
of complete community support necessary for raising the 
additional fundsse and establishing a continuous program 
of maintaining both the 
and the new structures 
The recently completed report on Troy is a fine ex- 
ample of the work done by Drs. Flesher and Sessions, 
under the general consultantship of Dr. T. C. Holy. The 
report indicates that Troy, 


improved educational system 


which is growing slowly 
school organization from an 8-4 to 
kindergartens added. The 
high school, which is fair in its educational arrangement 
and physical condition, should be 
to permit of shopwork, home 
art instruction and should be improved in its science and 
laboratory departments. The Heywood School, erected 
in 1930, may be continued without major alterations 
The Forest School, a very old building, may be con- 


should change it 


a 7-5 plan, with existing 


considerably enlarged 


economics, music, and 





LiQua-SAN LIQUID SOAP promotes clean- 
liness in your school . . . helps prevent iliness .. . 
because its quick, penetrating lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. Better yet, you'll reduce your annual 
soap bill with Liqua-San “‘C’’ for it contains more 
than 40% pure anhydrous soap solids and is always 
uniform in quality. Because of its unusually high con- 
centration, it may be diluted with three te four 
parts water making the cost per wash extremely 
low. This mild, free-lathering soap is far superior to 
the average ready-mixed seap in cleansing power 
and quality. Write for a sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA @ TORONTO 


‘SAN C > 


INC. 


tinued additions of an auditorium 
gymnasium, a_ kindergarten, offices, and 
a vastly improved heating plant. The Kyle School should 
be abandoned and replaced with a_ kindergarten and 
seven-grade school on a better located site. The Edwards 
School may be continued temporarily. The Culbertson 
Heights area which is a growing section needs an entirely 
new building. The recommended 
ments and new construction will require a bond issue 
of $800,000 which the community can very well handle 


Building Exits Code 
Eighth Edition. Paper, $1. National 


Association, Boston, Mass 
Includes recommendations for 


temporarily, with 


administrative 


program of improve 


Fire Protection 


hool building exit 


Public School Buildings in Owensboro, Kentucky, 
1946 
Prepared by the University Bureau of School Service 
Paper, 67 pp., 50 cents. Published by the Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
This report of the survey, conducted by Dr. Ralph 
Cherry, of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, is divided into five parts and discusses (1) the 
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importance of the physical plant in a modern educa- 
tional program, (2) the city of Owgnsboro, (3) the 
school buildings and needs, (4) the existing plant, and 
(5) the financial situation of the city. The program 
proposed is based upon the evidence presented in the 
first four chapters and recommends (1) sites to be 
obtained, (2) needed new construction projects and 
additions, (3) method of financing. 

The report recommends that the board obtain title to 
sites for two junior high schools and three elementary 
schools, and that the sites for three existing schools be 
extended and improved. The program is intended to provide 
space for anticipated enrollments at every level for the 
next ten years. Recommendations are offered for a 
method of financing, to include (1) bond issue sales, 
(2) levying of a tax of 20 cents for the establishment of 
a building fund, (3) issuance of school revenue bonds, 
the proceeds to pay the cost of the first four projects, 
(4) issuance of additional revenue bonds in the amount 
of $500,000 to pay for the fifth and sixth construction 
projects, (5) sale of the present Central Junior High 
School building and site, (6) issuance of revenue bonds 
in the amount of $200,000 for the seventh construction 
project, (7) sale of the present Lincoln School property 
to provide money for finishing the last project. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Bigger Profits With Better Menus 

Paper, 80 pp., $1.50. New York State 
Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A helpful manual, telling how to plan and design 
effective selling menus for lunchrooms. A section is given 
to ‘“‘Appetite Teasers.’’ Another section on “Prices Are 
Pitfalls’ gives the basis for analyzing the menu to avoid 
haphazard pricing. Other sections suggest special menus 
for children and breakfast menus. Also included is a 
checklist of words commonly misspelled. The main recom- 
mendations apply to school cafeterias. 


Restaurant 


Economical and Efficient Pupil Transportation 

By Maurice R. Stapley. Paper, 22 pp., 50 cents. Bulle- 
tin of School of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

The suggested procedures make use of the best experi- 
ence in Indiana and elsewhere of (1) determining the 
most efficient school and transportation unit, (2) making 
a pupil survey, (3) planning the routes, (4) fixing 
policies of economical bus ownership and operation, (5) 
planning, equipping, and operating the bus garage, (6) 
selecting, training, and managing the drivers. In Indiana, 
operating costs drop sharply when buses carry more than 
20 pupils and reach almost ideal economy when loads 
range from 71 to 80 passengers. The most costly routes 
are those of 5 to 10 miles’ length and the best economy 
is achieved by routes 30 miles or more per trip. School- 
owned equipment is generally to be preferred for economy 
and convenience. For economy, it is frequently advisable 
to transport children to a school outside the district of 
residence. 


School Enrollment of the Civilian Population, 
October 1946 


Paper, 9 pp. Current Population 
Bureau of the Census, U. S 
Washington 25, D. (¢ 

Significant changes in school enrollment are taking 
place in the United States. While the total enrollment 
of persons between 6 and 24 years of age has dropped 


from 1940 when it was 26,373,939 to 26,.294.000 in 
growth in the percentage 


Report of the 
Department of Commerce, 


1946, there is a_ considerable 

enrolled and in the enrollment of children between 6 
ind 9 years of age. Enrollments of 6-years-olds have 
increased from 710,000 in 1940 to 1,121,000 in 1946, 
ind enrollments of 7 to 9-year-olds have jumped from 
3,096,000 in 1940 to 3,400,000 in 1946. The return of 
G.I.’s to school has vastly affected school attendance, and 


there has been very satisfactory enrollment of children 
of employable age 


A Study of Public School Building Needs in 
Franklin, Ohio 
By W. R. Flesher. Paper, 93 pp. Published by the 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


_ This study of probable school-building needs in the 
Franklin Exempted Village School District 


population growth and residential growth, transportation 


facilities, school-district boundary lines, elementary and 
secondary school programs, school organization, trends in 
school enumeration and school enrollments, basic data 


regarding the school plant 
utilization of the 


evaluation of school buildings, 

plant, ability to support a 
tax-rates, per pupil costs, and 
financial factors. The report concludes with a series of 
recommendations and a summary of the proposed building 
program, with some of its implications 


school 
school-building program, 


rhe village is growing in population and two of its 
elementary school buildings are old, unsatisfactory, and 
not fireproof; the high school and Central elementary 
school are in need of classrooms and special service 
rooms and of general remodeling. The total expenditures 
amount to $979,000, of which $350,000 is 
already available 
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SUPT. WILLIAM JANSEN TAKES OVER IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


The school system of New York City began its 1947-48 
academic year under the leadership of Superintendent of 
Schools, William Jansen, who assumed the position when 
the retirement of Dr. John E. Wade became officially 
effective. 

Elected to the $25,000-a-year position last January, 
after a ten-month nationwide search, Jansen succeeded in 
keeping out of the limelight until he formally took over 
the post. 

The new superintendent’s career began, back in 1908, 
as a teacher in Public School 11 and later in Public 
School 9, the Bronx. In 1914, he was promoted to junior 
high school teacher of mathematics in Public School 45, 
the Bronx. Six years later he became assistant principal 
of the school, and in February, 1922, he was made prin- 
cipal of the school. Five years later he was appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau of Reference, Research, 
and Statistics, and in 1930 he became a member of the 
office staff of the late Supt. William J. O’Shea. He con- 
tinued in the office under the late Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, as well as under Dr. Wade, and was appointed 
assistant superintendent in March, 1935. He was made 
chief administrative aid, acting as advisor to other assis- 
tants and doing confidential work in the office. Dr. Jansen 
enjoys an enviable reputation for integrity and his 
scholarship is attested by the fact that three times he 
headed the eligible list for promotion and stood second 
in a fourth test. He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and is active in boy 
scout work. 


EIBLING ELECTED 

Harold H. Eibling, for the past eleven years superin- 
tendent of schools at Maumee, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent at Elyria 
(pop. 37,000). 

In July, 1947, Eibling 
was admitted at Ohio 
State University to can- 
didacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 
During the 11 years at 
Maumee, he completed 
a building program, in- 
cluding a new high 
school building as well 
as two elementary school 
buildings. He served as 
president of the North- 
western Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ Association dur- 
ing the year 1946-47, 
and has been a member 
of the state board of 
control for the teachers’ 
and pupils’ reading circle 
during the past five 
years. He is married and 


H. H. Eibling has three children. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
> Ropert R. 
the uperintendency at 
Emerson H. Landis 
> Harotp S. Vincent has assumed his duties as su- 
perintendent of schools at Canton, Ohio. He succeeds the 
late Je se H. Mason 
> Paurt. H. Reumus, of Lakewood, Ohio, has assumed 
his duties as superintendent at Portland, Ore. 
> Seimer H. Berc, of Rockford, Ill., has accepted the 
superintendency at St. Paul, Minn. 
> Kart C. Situ, of West Liberty, Iowa, has ac- 
cepted a position with the state department of education. 
® Davin S. Fay has accepted the superintendency at 
Fredericksburg, lowa. 
®> Tuomas E. Hook, superintendent of schools at Troy, 





Frencu, of Springfield, Ill., has accepted 
Dayton; Ohio. He succeeds 


O} died of a heart ailment on August 14. 

> M. D. Evans, of Table Rock, Neb., has resigned to 
accept a government position with the Dependent School 
Service in Germany 

PH. ¢ BAKER, of Rio Grande City, Tex., .has a 
cepted the superintendency at LaJoya 

® Rotanp M. Leacnu has accepted the superintendency 
of the Maine School Union No. 33, in Wilton, Me. He 
su is Arnold M. Sanborn 

© Notran D. Puttiam, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Arizona, has resigned to become a special 
assistant for the U. S. Office of Education on problems of 
State school systems. He assumed his new position Sep 
tem 15 

> G. P. Litrette, of Nora Springs, Iowa, has assumed 
his duties as superintendent at Thornton. 


> Artuur C 


DeAMER, former superintendent at Cedar 
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Manufacturers of Time-Tested School Supplies and Equipment 
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Rapids, Iowa, has been named a member of the examin- 
ing board set up under the Iowa County Assessor’s Law 
> L. R. Hirty, of Amherst, Neb., is the new superin 
tendent at Odessa 

® Lawrence Zicaroose, of Grafton, Neb., has accepted 
the superintendency at Varina 

> A. G. Jounson, of Crawford, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Scribner. 

® KennetH Pavt, of West Point, Neb., 
the superintendency at Stuart. 

> Supr. Rosert D. Morrow, of Tucson, Ariz., 
re-elected for a fourth four-year term. This is the fourth 
four-year contract which he has received in seven years 
> Supt. Ernest R. Britton, of Midland, Mich., has 
been re elected for his second term 

® Epna B. Srortpt has succeeded Esther L. Anderson as 
state superintendent of public instruction for Wyoming 
® Dr. GarRLAnp B. Russett, of Dracut, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Westboro, to succeed 
J. Harding Armstrong. Paut PuHanour has been elected 
to succeed Russell in Dracut 

® Crarence E. Pricwarp has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Waukegan Township High School at Wauke- 
gan, Ill. He succeeds J. Lloyd Trump 


has accepted 


has been 








> L. W. Rem, of Farmington, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at Wilton 

®& Warp T. Norrn, of Corydon, Iowa, has assumed his 
duties as superintendent at Center Point. 

> M. L. Zwatp, of Goldfield, Iowa, has taken the 
superintendency at Paullina 

®& M. J. Jouwansen, of Carroll, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at West Liberty 

® Geratp C. Bryan has accepted the superintendency 
at Corydon, Iowa 


> J. K. Powett has accepted the superintendency at 
Harrodsburg, Ky 
® R. H. Knutson, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has taken 


the superintendency at Canova 

&> G. C. Goza has taken the 
Carlyle, Il 

® Epvwarp L. ALten has been elected assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Belleville, Ill. 

® Jack B. Davis has assumed the office of superintend- 
ent at Table Rock, Neb. He succeeds M. D. Evans. 
mR. K. Barnuiit has accepted the superintendency at 
Farnhamville, lowa 

> L. W. VaNLANINGHAM is the new superintendent of 
schools at Belleville, Ill 


superintendency at 
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STRAUBEL papers provide 
greater user satisfaction at 
lower year ‘round cost. 


Standout values—Our quick dry- 
ing towels are strong when wet 
... free from lint and fuzz...and 
gentle to the skin. Our tissues are 
precision made for all types of dis- 
pensers. Write for samples, today! 
















AND YOU'LL SAVE 
A PUR-R-TY PENNY 


WITH THIS MORE 
A y ABSORBENT 
, LINE! 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
PAPER MERCHANTS ONLY 


TRIPLE SERVICE! 


TOWELS & TISSUE 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO.-GREEN BAY-WIS. 
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A RURAL EDITOR COMMENTS 
The following editorial which appeared 
one day in July, 1947, in the Hutchinson, 
Kans., News Herald, contains a reproot 
for the local community which the people 
of many small cities deserve. 

Monday evening the Hutchinson board of edu- 
cation held the public meeting, as required by 
law, to present for the criticism, suggestions of 
those who will pay the bill, the budget calling 
for the expenditure of close to a million dollars 
to run the local schools for the coming year. 
The meeting was held, as advertised, in the 
junior college auditorium which would seat com- 
fortably 500 taxpayers or parents of children or 
whom this record-breaking amount of money will 
be spent. 

Present were: (a) the members of the school 
board, their staff, (6) 2 members-elect who take 
office next month, (c) a professional tax con- 
sultant for the larger businesses of the town. The 
budget was adopted almost as routinely as the 
subsequent motion to adjourn. 

This, fellow taxpayers, parents, I submit is 
a hell of a note. You, I, all the rest’ of this 
brotherhood, will squawk to high heaven next 
December when we trot around to the court 
house to find out what our respective shares of 
the bill amount to. We, or at least some of us, 
will have, during the next 12 months, our caustic 
criticisms to make about the way the schools 
are being run. But in the showdown, not one ot 
the thousands of us have enough interest to tear 
ourselves away from the movies, our books, our 
radios, or our after-dinner naps to have a glance 
at the workings of this educational affair in 
which we all have such a direct stake. 

It happens to be our good luck we have a 
competent, conscientious board of education that 
has adopted a budget which, high though it may 
be, represents only necessary, desirable expend- 
itures. It is better luck, though, than we deserve. 
If we had a bad, spendthrift board we wouldn't 
know the difference, as we proved by our actions 
Monday evening. 


WHY BOARDS OF EDUCATION? 


The professional doctor uses his knowledge and 
judgment to recommend an operation. It is up to 
the layman, the customer, to decide whether he 
will have that operation. The professional judg- 
ment of the doctor should be weighed by the lay- 
man, but it is the layman’s choice. If he chooses 
to consult another doctor, he may get different 
advice; it has happened so. 

The dentist, the professional, may say that a 
certain tooth should be pulled. The layman may 
refuse, may tell the dentist to use his professional 
skill to fill the tooth, or may leave it untouched. 
It is the layman’s choice. Again, other profes- 
sionals may be consulted by the layman. 

The man wanting to build the house may con- 
sult a professional, the architect. The professional 
may say it is unwise to use this particular kind of 
brick at a given place. The layman, the customer 
building the house, has the final say as to what 
material should be used. 

The professional army man may say that it is 
his professional judgment that peacetime com- 
pulsory military training is a good thing. The 
American people should hear the professional 
advice, and should learn the reasons on which 
the judgment is based. The decision, however, is 
for the layman to make. The professional may 
say that a naval base in the Pacific is good; he is 
advising according to his assumptions and value 
judgments. The American people may have other 
assumptions and value judgments, without in any 
way discounting the professional skill of the 
militarist. 

It is the professional function of the school 
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teacher to use his professional knowledge to bring 
a recommendation, and to present his reasons for 
that judgment. He should not feel that a different 
judgment on a policy is a personal matter. Other 
people also are trying to do the right thing. The 
professional judgment should be balanced and 
checked by the lay people. It is the layman’s 
choice. 

Let the professional make his recommendation, 
his diagnosis and recommended treatment. Let 
him explain and interpret it; that is his re- 
sponsibility. But law and custom quite properly 
put final responsibility upon the layman. — Phj 
Delta Kappan, February, 1947. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Washington, D. C. The board of education 
has been notified by Corporation Counsel Vernon 
West that nonresident students attending District 
of Columbia schools must pay tuition fees if they 
were not enrolled previous to July 25, 1947. The 
ruling is the result of a limitation placed in the 
1948 District of Columbia Appropriations Act by 
Congress. Previously nonresident students, whose 
parents were employed in the District or Federal 
Governments or were in the Armed Services, 
were permitted to attend school free. Approxi- 
mately 3000 students have been in attendance 
from the neighboring areas in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

® Tucson, Ariz. The school board has co-op- 
erated with the recreation department for several 
years in the operation of a summer program. 
This year the program was extended to schools 
outside the corporate limits of the city. 

® Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to co-operate with the department of parks 
and recreation in the operation of a community- 
center program. The program, part of the city’s 
master plan, will provide for school gymnasiums 
and other recreational facilities to be used by the 
children during the day and by the community in 
the evening. 

®& The voters of the village of Gresham, Wis., 
have approved a proposal for a union free high 
school, to be conducted during the school year 
1947. The district includes part of the town of 
Red Springs, all of Herman, part of Seneca, and 
the village of Gresham, an area of 70 square 
miles. 

®& Carlsbad, N. Mex. For a second year, the city 
bus lines have co-operated with the school board 
in offering five-cent fare to and from school for 
school children who ride the city buses. The’ pur- 
chase of tickets and the distribution of free 
tickets are handled by the principals in the re- 
spective schools on the same basis as last year. 
® Santa Fe, N. Mex. The public school system 
countenances no fraternity or sorority, according 
to Supt. T. C. Bird. No student can claim mem- 
bership in any recognized exclusive organization. 
He pointed out that the idea is to foster com- 
munity endeavor in the schools and to do away 
with any tendencies which may divide the student 
body into cliques or snobbish groups. 

®& Newton, Ill. A new fipodlighting system has 
been installed on the high school football field. 
The system includes four 60-foot poles, with six 
seal-beam floodlights on each pole. 

® Dundee, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved the creation of an educational advisory 
council, to be made up of representatives of each 
of the community schools. The purpose of the 
council is to enable the board to maintain a 
closer relationship with the several schools, and 
to afford these schools an opportunity to. advise 
its board. 

® Hinsdale, Ill. The school board has voted to 
purchase ten new homes for rental to teachers. 
The houses rent for $65 per month. The cost for 
each home was $10,600. 

® The board of education of Chicago, IIl., has 
estimated that vandalism, during the past ten 
years, has cost the school system a total of $2,- 
209,000. A recent report submitted to the board, 
shows that a total of $64,155 has been paid out 
for replacing broken windows during the first six 
months of 1947, 
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A ; AN INDOOR 


Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, 
uniforms, etc.) . Perfect for Home Economics classes. 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE ... Toss the clothes into a Hamilton 


Automatic Clothes Dryer . . . snap on the switch! The tumbler 
action gently revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 

FAST ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 
12 pounds of wet clothes in 15 to 28 minutes... ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, 
making it impossible to damage clothes. 


COMPACT ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 
31” x 2714” floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY ...SEND FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. ASBJ 10-47 


Please send complete information on the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer to: 


Name. Position 
School. Address 
City... Zone... State 


high school cafeterias to meet rising costs of 
food. The change has been made to meet cuts in 
the federal lunch-fund subsidy. 

® Brookhaven, Ga. The DeKalb County board 
of education has voted to establish a county main- 
tenance department, under the supervision of 
® St. Louis, Mo. Under a compromise agree- S. A. Moss. The new department has begun its 
ment between the school board and the state activities by attacking the cafeteria problems 
health department, an inspection of the school Particular attention has been given to the im- 
lunchrooms by inspectors of the department has provement of the laboratory equipment. A cur- 
been started. It is expected that the courts will riculum has been adopted for the new eighth 
determine whether the school lunchrooms are _ grade, which includes arithmetic, social studies 
subject to inspection by the city under the “clean science, and English. 








restaurant” ordinance. The board has refused to ® Falfurrias, Tex. The Brooks County school 
apply to the city for permits to operate the board has erected five cottages on school property 
lunchrooms. for the use of teachers during the school year 
® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has ap The cottages relieve an acute housing shortage 
proved a revised edition of the rules and regula-~ which had made it difficult to obtain and hold 
tions governing the schools. Various changes were teachers. 

made governing meeting nights, responsibilities ® Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board has 
of athletic coaches and the conduct of the athletic taken over the Carlsbad airfield building and has 
program. Duties of various school officials, in- converted it into classrooms for 300 additional 
cluding those of the superintendent were outlined. students who have been enrolled. The school has 
The position of business agent was changed to been named the Airfield School. 

business manager and new rules were outlined ® Topeka, Kans. A new nursing system has 
for the business department. A chart outlining the been approved for the city schools, which will 
administration of all school activities was adopted. insure one nurse for a half day each week at 
® Scribner, Neb. The board of education has’ every school. Four nurses have been employed 
reported it is seeking a bachelor for school super- for the school year, and a fifth will be named 
intendent. The board has no complaint against a later. 

family man, but is unable to find living quarters & LaSalle, Ill. The school board has raised the 
for a superintendent with a family. rental fee for the use of the school auditorium 
®& Torrington, Conn. Provision has been made from $30 to $40 for week nights and week ends 


in the salary schedule for promotion of teachers From Saturday noon through Sunday evening 
through in-service activities. Teachers who direct and on holidays, the fee during the heating season 
club work, render professional services through will be $70. 


their writings, hold office in educational associa ®& Chicago, Ill. The board of education plans 
tions, or render other nonteaching services are to effect a saving of $300,000 a vear through job 
given certain credit points toward advancement in cuts in the central office. A job survey completed 
salary. recently disclosed that 100 positions may be 


® Springfield, Ill. The school board has voted’ eliminated. The cuts in positions will affect all 
to readjust the meal prices in the grade and departments, except the educational department 
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& Oelwein, Iowa. The school board has pur- 
chased a two-apartment duplex, which will be 
used to house the families of two instructors in 
the schools. 

®& McAllen, Tex. The school board has called 
for bids for the, construction of a 16-classroom 
building, to cost approximately $200,000. 

®& The board of education of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
has received a report on a survey of building 
and financial needs of the city schools, conducted 
by the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
College of Education, University of Alabama 
The survey was conducted under the direction 
of Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In submitting his report, 
Dr. Strayer and his staff have recommended (1) 
that a program of building expansion be arranged 
to cost approximately $2,000,000, and (2) that 
an educational property tax of five mills be 
levied to support the construction of the neces- 
sary buildings. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS RISE IN NEW YORK STATE 

Sharply increased enrollments from _ kinder- 
gartens to colleges, have been reported by the 
state department of education of New York 
State as the annual back-to-school movement 
started for the scholastic year 1947-48. 

An increase of 100,000 over the last year’s 
total enrollment of 2,562,566 in the state’s schools 
was estimated by Dr. Wayne W. Soper, chief 
of the bureau of statistical services 

Dr. Soper estimated that last year’s public 
elementary school enrollment of 1,255,000 would 
go to 1,300,000 this fall, and that public school 
students would increase from 576,000 to 600,000 
Another 500,000 are expected to be enrolled in 
parochial, private, and part-time schools and 
academies 

In the last prewar year, 1940-41, elementary 
students numbered 1,417,000, and high school 
students 742,000. 
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New 
DEXTER Plastic... 


Features double bearing cut- 
ter suspension ... an Auto- 
matic development in use 
for years. Alsocentering 
disk for various size pencils, 
long life cutters and steel 
pencil stop. 


(lutomalic PENCIL SHARPENER 














GOVERNMENTAL BUYERS HOLD CONVENTION 
The second annual conference of the National 


Institute of Governmental Purchasing, in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, September 
8-10, brought together nearly 1000 purchasing 
agents and other public officials interested in the 
buying of materials and services for city, county, 


state, and federal agencies. The meeting was 
presided over by Albert Pleydell. Various school 
purchasing agents and business managers in- 


cluded Louis J. Cook, of New York City, and 
Prof. W. W. Sayre, of Ithaca. Edwin F. Nelson, 
Hartford, Conn., represented the school offices of 
purchasing on the program. The high spot of 
the convention was a national survey of public 
purchasing procedures and policies. 


STATES ALLOTTED SCHOOL-LUNCH FUNDS 
FOR 1947-48 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture has made 
initial allocations of funds to the states and ter- 
ritories for the operation of the national school- 
fund program in 1947-48. A total of $48,750,000 
of the $65,000,000 appropriated by Congress has 
been apportioned to the participating states, the 


District of Columbia, and the territories of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Alaska. 


The funds are to be used by the state and ter- 
ritorial agencies to partially reimburse the school 
systems for their purchases of food for school 
lunches. The remaining money is available to the 
department for the purchase of foods needed by 
schools to meet specific nutritional requirements. 


SCHOOL 


The current school-lunch program is about the 
same as last year, except that no funds are avail- 
able this year for the purchase of equipment, It 
is estimated that 7 million of the estimated 27% 
million school children will benefit 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS REPAIR OWN TYPEWRITERS 
AND PIANOS 


The St. Louis board of education maintains in 
its supply department warehouse three special 
repair shops which have given especially satis- 
factory service. In his latest annual report to the 
board of education, Supply Commissioner A. K. 
Nushan summarizes the work of these shops. 

The board employs a piano repairman and 
tuner, who is constantly on call. During the school 
year 1945-46, he made 462 service calls, tuned 
451 pianos, and made repairs on 211 instruments. 
The shop carries a complete stock of repair parts, 
strings, pedals, etc., acquired before the war 
shortages had developed, so that necessary re- 
placements can be made. 

A clock repairman regularly 
pairs key-wound clocks and 
watches. 

The busiest of the shops limits its work to type 
writer and duplicating-machine maintenance. The 
two repairmen during the past year made more 
than 500 service calls for the emergency repair 
of 1713 typewriters, and for routine inspection 
and repair of 1260 machines. A total of 284 type- 
writers were brought into the shop for complete 
overhauling. The shop also repaired 227 duplicat- 
ing machines and overhauled 77 additional 
machines, 


checks and re 
repairs the stop 


SCHOOL BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


® Independence, Iowa. Because of aid reduction 
and higher food costs, children in the schools will 
be compelled to pay $1.25 per week for a com- 
plete meal this year. It is estimated that 145 stu- 
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GIANT 


Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
performance. Revolving disk for all 
sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
famous deeply undercut cutters. 
Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 





PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat- 
ented Automatic Feed is now in 
production. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Division of Spengler Loomis 
Mfg. Co. * Chicago, Illinois 


dents will patronize the lunchroom each day. 

& An institute for school-bus drivers, held an- 
nually in various parts of New Mexico, has been 
sponsored by Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Martin, of the 
University of New Mexico. At the conference, 75 
school-bus drivers from 20 counties attended the 
five-day meeting. A booklet, “Manual for New 
Mexico Bus Drivers,’ prepared by Dr. and Mrs. 
Martin, was the text used in the course. Topics 
covered in the course were driver qualifications, 
sound driver practices, maintenance of equipment, 
bus sanitation, and reports. 
®& Oshkosh, Wis. Custodial and maintenance em- 
ployees have been given increases of $10 per 
month on their base pay. Other nonteaching 
personnel were given increases ranging from $120 
to $450 per year. 

The school board of Davenport, Iowa, is con- 
fronted with the problem of vandalism. The super- 
intendent has reported that over 1000 school 
windows have been broken. The damage, he said, 
was usually between one and two o’clock in the 
morning, and the blame must be traced to parents 
who allow their children to loaf about the streets 
during the night hours. The board is planning to 
confer with the parents on means for eliminating 
the evil. 

®& Dayton, Ohio. The board of education is 
scouring its 1947 budget for $55,000 needed to 
meet promises to teachers on the distribution of 
additional state funds. The $55,000 already has 


been committed to noneducational salaries, the 
teachers’ basic salaries, and to extra pay for 
coaches, librarians, and others working beyond 


school hours. Supt. Robert B. French has said 
that the school budget will be rechecked to ‘see 
how much of the $55,000 still is available, and 
whether the difference can be made up. The funds 
involve a board commitment that 90 per cent ef 
any additional state revenues would go for sal 
aries, and that 73.2 per cent of the salary money 
would be for teachers alone. 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Hur Earth 


becaude these books offer a more thorough and attractive* down-to-the-pupil’s- 
level course in beginning geography (easily read by 3rd and 4th grade children) 


than has ever been available before. 
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* Illustrated in natural-color photography 


THE 


NEW BOOKS 


White's Political Dictionary 

By Wilbur W. White. Cloth, 378 pp., $3.50. The World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland and New York 

This book, addressed to lay people, defines some 3800 
words used in politics, government, economics, and inter- 
national relations. The approach is that of the political 
scientist who appreciates the fact that a large vocabulary 
has grown up in the common literature of the times and 
that the layman is frequently puzzled by his inability to 
accurately understand the terms used in newspapers, 
magazines, and popular books 

[The author is completely scientific and impartial in 
presenting the present use of words as they are under- 
stood by statesmen and scholars. A distinct feature of 
the book is the inclusion of names, places, and institu 
tions that have come into use during the last five years 
An appendix includes the chart of the United Nations, 
and the covenant of the League of Nations. The student 
who uses this book will perhaps, in some instances, want 
to have a more extended explanation of the philosophy 
underlying many of the terms. The book will be found 
particularly useful in high school libraries 


Roman Panorama 
Humfrey Grose-Hodge, M \ Cloth, xviii, 219 pp., 
$2.88. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. ¥ 
The subtitle of this book, “‘A Background for Today,”’ 
ts the purpose and the content of this book, pre- 
1 by the headmaster of a British secondary school 


Part I outlines the value of Latin; Part II describes the 
geographic and political history of Rome; Part III de- 
es the Roman conquest of the then known world 
| IV discusses the social, religious, and economic life 
e Roman people; and Part V describes the influence 

Roman culture upon our own time 
book wi be appreciated especially by teachers of 
I n and of ancient history who wish to bring to their 
t t in understanding of the country and of the 
who, with the po exception of the Jews, have 
portantly influenced ir life and customs thar 

r nat 


An Introduction to Drafting 


I Stanley J. Pawelek. Cloth, 125 pp., $1.48. D. C 
Heath & (¢ Boston, Mass 

book provides an introduction to mechanical 

P gh the natural avert f pictorial drawing 


MACMILLAN COUMPANY 





Students are introduced to the idea of recording facts by 
means of pictures, are shown how to draw various kinds 
of lines, and by means of a remarkably simple method, 
are taught the elements of oblique, isometric, and per- 
spective drawing. The work is developed in such a 
manner that the transition to orthographic projection is 
entirely natural and easy. Lettering is introduced very 
late in the course, and the troublesome techniques of 
dimensioning are brought in last. The book should pro 
vide an ideal junior high school text 


Our Earth 

By G. Whipple and P. E. James. Cloth, 245 pp., $1.88 
Macmillan Company, New York 11, N. Y. 

Our Earth, the first in a series of basal geographies, has 
been prepared to help third-grade pupils develop geography 
readiness, that is, an interest in the earth and how man 
uses it. Through stories of seasonal activities in various 
parts of the world, the student becomes acquainted with 
mountains, hills, plains, lakes, rivers, the sea, the earth, 
and how we obtain food, clothing, and shelter. Illustra- 
tions in full color and a section devoted to Things To 
Do, in the latter chapters, increase the value of this book 


Legal Status of the Public School Teacher 

N.E.A. Research Bulletin, April, 1947. 25 cents 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

This study outlines the general status of public school 
teachers in the United States and avoids discussion of 
the endless details of the statutory requirements of the 
individual states. The common law and the significant 
decisions of the courts are considered in so far as they 
help indicate the boundaries and some of the specific 
features of the teacher’s rights and duties. The problems 
peculiar to the present time, as well as desired im 
provements in working conditions, are emphasized in 
the report. Thus, considerable space is given to answer the 
questions: Are public school teachers public officers or 
public employees? May teachers bargain collectively with 
school boards? Do teachers have vested rights under 
laws (tenure, retirement, pensions) enacted for their 
benefit? What rights and immunities do teachers have 
for political activity, jury service, garnishment? School 
boards will find the report helpful in defining and in 
proving their own relations with teachers 


A Guide to School Reorganization in Illinois 
By Merle R. Sumption and Harlan D. Beem. Pay 


per 
52 pp. Educational Research Circular No. 59, University 


of Illinois, Urbana, I 


Using Uur Earth : 
| 
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School Administrator 


4 


t 


School Board Member 


Please send me free four full-color pictures from the Whipple-James 
Name 


Basal Geographies. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. General Educ. Dept. 


60 Fifth Ave.. New York 11, N. Y. 


Please check: 


This comprehensive study of the problem of school 
consolidation in Illinois takes up (1) the defects of 
the present impossible situation in the state, (2) the 
administrative setup needed for a modern program of 
education, (3) the characteristics of the better types 
of state plans, (4) the improvements in school services 
which research has proven are possible under a sound plan 
of administrative and attendance units, (5) specific sug- 
gestions for a flexible plan that will meet present and 
future needs of Illinois. The final chapter should es- 
pecially appeal to the numerous survey groups in the 
104 counties of the state. 


Basic Salary Schedule for Principals in Day Schools 
and Special Schools in Cities Over 100,000 
Population, 1946-47 
Paper, 31 pp., 50 cents. Published by the American 

Association of School Administrators, Washington 6, D. C. 
A report giving information to school authorities on 

various provisions of the basic salary schedules for vice- 

principals and principals in day schools and special schools 

in 68 school. systems for the year 1946-47, 


Adventures With Plastics 


By Louis V. Newkirk, Coleman Hewitt, and LaVada 
Zutter. Cloth, xii-275 pp., $3.50. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston 16, Mass 

An introduction to the working of plastic materials, 
this book provides, in addition, a series of appropriate 
projects of interest to young people. The illustrations 
are especially fine 


Sportsmanlike Driving 


Cloth, 425 pp. American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ngton, D. C 


\ comprehensive text to accompany practic al courses 
in safe driving for high schools 


Discovering Our World 


By W. L. Beauchamp, M. M. Williams, and G. O 
Blough. Cloth, Book I, 224 pp., $1.48; Book II, 256 
pp., $1.52. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
ii! 

Science written in simple, clear language for the middle 


grades. These books, organized into units covering broad 
aspects of everyday environment, stimulate the pupils to 
ise feeling, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and doing 
to discover their own answers about the world in which 
they live. Though not available now, Book III in this 


ere I «<heduled for a early release 
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FLOORS ARE CLEAN 


WHEN 


PORES ARE CLEAN 


BRITEN-ALL not only removes surface dirt from 
floors, but also routes out the underneath grime. It pene- 


trates... 


. cleans the pores in the floors. You'll be de- 


lighted how BRITEN-ALL restores original beauty in 


the dirtiest floors . . 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced 
waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it 
in cooperation with BRI- 
TEN-ALL to protect your 


floor investment. 


Fer information and catalog, write Dept. A 


VSSTAL m 


NEW YORK 





ST. LOUIS 


. how it saves material costs and 
labor. Absolutely safe, too. BRITEN-ALL contains 
nothing to injure ANY floor. Try it. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 
Easy to operate. 
Sturdy, perfectly 
balanced con- 
struction. Ex- 
ceptionally quiet. 















BETTER SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


(Concluded from page 24) 
might be a complete unit of work. We used an 
entire unit as a means of conveying the idea 
of integration. 

Since most schools have cordial relations 
with the Parent-Teacher Association and since 
this organization is of great assistance to the 
school, it is often very wise to ask the mem- 
bers to prepare a booth of their activities. In 
some instances, especially in the smaller 
schools, they may serve refreshments. At our 
exhibit the school council served coffee to 
parents and milk to children. 

One advantage of holding part of the exhibit 
in the auditorium-gymnasium, as we observed, 
was the possibility of holding down the num- 
ber of people in the classrooms at any one 





time. The teachers thus had a chance to visit 
with each of the parents, and could explain 
the work to each parent. 


Follow-up and Evaluation 

Any project that takes as much time and 
energy as an all-school exhibit needs to be 
evaluated. Was it worth while? Did it meet 
the objectives we set up for it? 

After the exhibit is over, the children and 
the teachers should be asked to visit the rooms 
of interest to them and the special exhibits. 
Then a home-room period should be devoted 
to discussion and evaluation. The children can 
enumerate what they and their parents en- 
joyed. They will be able to give some construc- 
tive criticisms. Especially should the children 
be encouraged to find out what their parents 
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thought. A check-list type of questionnaire 
can be sent to the homes to determine what 
effect the exhibit had and what might be done 
to improve it. Comments by parents to the 
teachers or overheard in the halls should be 
recorded. Written reports should be made to 
the principal by the teachers with this infor- 
mation attached. 

Following the exhibit, the principal should 
call a meeting of the teachers and supervisors 
to discuss the merits of the exhibit. A check 
list like the following will develop some ideas, 


1. Were educational objectives kept in mind in 
preparing the exhibit? 

2. Was there evidence that the work exhibited 
showed improvement in the fields emphasized? 

3. Did it represent concentration on a central 
unit instead of haphazard and hastily gathered 
collections of materials? 

4. Did it show representative classwork of the 
year? 

5. Were all classes well represented in the 
exhibit ? 

6. Were some materials exhibited designed to 
show the improvement of the child’s work? 

7. Did the pupils have a definite part in the 
planning ? 

8. Have you any evidence that the exhibit 
brought about co-operation and more cordial rela- 
tions within the building? 

9. Did it prove helpful in motivating the work 
in the classroom ? 

10. Was it successful in portraying various 
phases of the school program? 

11. Have you evidence that the parents gained 
a better appreciation and understanding of the 
objectives of education? 

12. Did the exhibit attract attention and please 
the visitors? 

13. Did the children attend the exhibit with 
their parents and help explain it? 

14. Did the children assigned to explain phases 
of the exhibit seem to be successful in their 
attempts? 

15. Did the results justify the time spent? 

16. Were things in the exhibit well labeled? 

17. Did the exhibit seem to have the effect of 
unity and was the central theme properly 
emphasized ? 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 48) 


The bureau of publications of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College will issue early 
this winter, a publication tentatively titled 
Planning School Buildings in Rural Com- 
munities. Sponsored by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers this portfolio 
will contain plans for schools that are located 
in small communities and attended by children 
from towns as well as farms. Emphasis will 
be placed on buildings to house community 
educational activities, as well as public school 
work. Information will be included on plans 
for one- and two-room schools, four- and 
six-room elementary schools, and twelve-year 
schools. 

SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

During the month of August, school bonds, in 
the amount of $18,750,383, were sold. At the 
close of the month the average yield was 1.83 
per cent. The largest sales were made in California, 
$6,744,500; in Texas, $4,336,000; and in Ohio, 
$3,501,000. 

During the month of August short-term paper 


and refunding bonds were sold, in the amount 
of $520,000. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of August, 1947, contracfs 
for school buildings were let, in 11 states west 
of the Rockies for 5 buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $1,012,000. 
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What are the latest questions you've been 
asked — or asked yourself? Something on the 
Dardanelles? Hydroponics? Supersonics? Tel- 


You can get traditional material—the stand- 
ard historical and classical subjects —in any ma- 
jor encyclopedia. But ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA gives you more than that. It offers a vast 
reservoir of information built up since 1829, and 
its major revisions since 1940 have been planned 
to keep AMERICANA readers informed on current 


————$<$_$_—_—$ $n Neen eee el 


happenings in the fields of science, politics, lit- 
erature, and art. 


What's more, the AMERICANA ANNUAL— issued 
every year—provides a continuing record of sig- 
nificant events and progress that keeps the set 
up-to-date. All this and 66,000 authoritative 
. with 6,000 graphic illustrations . . 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
digests of books, plays and operas found in no 
other single work . . . plus an 800-page index to 
guide you quickly to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Yes, for teacher, librarian, student —anyone 
in any field—the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
whatever the question! 





has a ready answer 


Enayclopedia 
MERICAWA 


Gs, 


—_—— — oe oe oe ee ee ee oy 
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Tuis Coupon Entit_es You, Witnout Osiication, To 
A Beautirut 36-Pace Boox.tet “America’s Reference 
Work” Descripinc Tue ENcycLopepiaA AMERICANA. SEND 
It Topay To The Americana Corporation, Educational 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SCHOOL.. 

ADDRESS... cscs 

GEES oce cco ce eo ase . ZONE . STATE 

NAME TITLE A.$.8 | 
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PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 


The Only 
Seating 
with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 
REST 


® More Comfortable 


October, 1947 







TheHOLMES 
REX 
16mm _ Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 















For the last year 
“Rex” production 

has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S.— The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 


write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


* Easy to keep in place 


* Easy to move 









* Easy to keep clean 


* Helps to increase room 
capacity without crowd- 


ing Classic Movable Chair Desk 


with Duo-Adjusting Top 

No. 201 
Gét complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


























NORTH MANCHESTER 


BIRMINGHAM RELIGHTS CLASSROOMS 


(Concluded from page 31) 


the 1500 rooms is getting its own page record 
in Mr. Cornic’s book which contains specifica- 
tions of the lighting, wiring, decorative scheme 
and all details bearing upon modernization 
which will bring better seeing to the entire 
Birmingham school system. 

In planning and carrying out this lighting 
program the board of education did not neglect 
the improvement of the total situation in the 
room in which artificial lighting plays but one 
part. There was also a program of painting, 
using color schemes which would give best 
use of natural and artificial light without 
glare. Any change in the color of school 
equipment will necessarily go more slowly than 
in painting and lighting. The present plan, 
however, does greatly reduce contrasts between 
the white paper on which a pupil may be 
writing and the other objects within his field 
of vision. 


WORK PROGRAM IN AUSTIN 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Some Observations on the Plan 

Many of the better students who come 
under the plan are not interested in the credit 
but earn the work credit as an extra. Several 
of the students working for credit are those 
who fail in a subject and who are making it 
up in this way. If a student obtains his own 
job and has had low marks previously, he is 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 











INDIANA 


put on probation for the first four weeks of 
school. Most probation cases make good. This 
is probably because of careful selection. 

When no school credit for graduation is 
involved, adjustments can be made more 
readily. If a student wants to quit his job, 
or if the school finds it advisable to withdraw 
the work permit for any reason, it can be 
done easily without the student losing a credit 
for graduation. The attitude and quality of 
the work of noncredit students seems to be 
as good or better than the students working 
for credit. 

The assignment of the supervision of all 
students on the school and work program to 
the co-ordinator has centralized the responsi- 
bilities for placement, supervision, termina- 
tion of work, and check on scholarship in one 
office. 

This plan supervises a considerable number 
of student workers but leaves many unsuper- 
vised who work after school hours. They are 
not all entirely without supervision, however, 
as has been the case with about 60 boys who 
have worked at a local food processing con- 
cern. Through an agreement made with the 
company, the U. S. Employment Service, and 
the Austin High School, a schedule of hours 
for the student workers was arranged. Under 
this arrangement, the boys worked from 5 
p.m. to 10 p.m., on an alternate schedule 
of every other night, with 30 boys to a shift 
for a total of 15 hours a week, not including 
Saturday. To be eligible to work, the boy 


1812 ORCHARD STREET 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


must get a permit from the school co-ordina- 
tor showing that he is doing satisfactory work 
in school. If at any time he falls down in his 
schoolwork, the company is informed and the 
worker is laid off until he has again done 
satisfactory work in school. 

The plan has been fairly satisfactory, but 
at times the boys work more hours than the 
schedule calls for, and when this is done con- 
sistently, it sometimes results in low grades 
in school. There have been a few dropouts 
from school, but the plan will probably pre- 
vent some students from dropping out as it 
satisfies their urge to earn while going to 
school. 


+ 


®> J. F. Becxtey has taken the superintendency of the 


Shipley consolidated school at Shipley, Iowa. He succeeds 
C. L. Smith 
® Crark R. Grrpert, of Englewood, Kans., has ac- 


cepted the superintendency at Ashland 

&> Super. P. H. Hopxrins, of Somerset, Ky., has entered 
upon his twenty-first year as head of the city schools 

®> J. R. Crark has assumed his duties as superintendent 
at Kingston, Mich. 

® Roscoe V. SHores has assumed his duties as acting 
superintendent of schools at Kansas City, Mo 

® Craupe E. Brocx, of Humboldt, Tenn., has resigned 
to accept the district managership of the visual education 
department of the Encyclopedia Britannica Company. 
® The school board at Coffeyville, Kans., has reorganized 
with T. W. Hiccrnson as president, and Eart H. Frazee 
as vice-president. 

&> G. W. Given has been elected president of the school 
board at Manhattan, Kans 

® The school board of Leavenworth, Kans., has elected 
E. Bruce BRUNSON as president, and Grarton Bascock 
as vice-president. 

®& L. W. Lowe is the new president of the school board 
at Paola, Kans 


Octo! 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 
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f- THE WORLD BOOK 
yn in his 
and the 
iin done In a recent survey, parents all over the United States history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely 
were asked whether their children had benefited from rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
ory, but having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘“‘Yes!’’ They new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
than the reported their children advanced more rapidly, got new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
one con- better grades, were more interested in school work. larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
w grades Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing capac- 
dropouts even greater confidence. For the completely new ity. The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker 
bly pre- WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Make Your Gymnasium Floor 
“Immune” From Shoe Marks 


Complete Rain Protection 
for Safety Patrols 


Guard the health of patrol boys and 
add to their safety ‘‘on service’ dur- 
ing rainy days. 


GRAUBARD’S WHITE “RAIN- 
FAST’ COATS AND HATS are 
absolutely waterproof. They're 100% 
ail rubber pre-war quality. Seams 
are vulcanized for added protection. 
On dark, dismal, rainy days, the 
dead whiteness of the coats have 
long range visibility to approaching 
traffic. 


The distinguished “Safety Patrol” 
emblem with school or city name 
on the back of the coats lends 
official dignity to the important job 
of protecting the lives of school 
children. 


you 
stat 










ow you can prevent shoe 

marks and remove those 
that exist—with the guaran- 
teed Churchill Romp-On 
Cleaner Method. If the finish 
is good, just scrub the floor 
with Churchill’s Scram. If sprinkled) and spray the 
the finish is not good, apply floor every day. That's all. 
one or two coats of Romp-On No more shoe marks will 
Gym Finish after scrubbing. adhere. Your floor will be 


into the air and letting it 
settle and dry on the floor. 
When school opens, sweep 
(with Churchill’s 36-inch 
Push Mop on which Romp- 
On Cleaner has been 




















*Rainfast’’ coats and hats are also 
available in black and yellow. 


White Patrol Belts 


Widely used. Made of two inch heavy 
quality web. Have two piece nickel, 
rust proof buckles with prong toggles. 





Then apply Romp-On Clean- ; 
er with a quart-size continu- 
ous sprayer by throwing it 
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CHURCHILL MA 


GALESBURG, 
MANUFACTURERS: 
BUILDING MAINTEN 


PURCHASE SPECIFICATIONS 


(Concluded from page 49) 
Extreme care must be exercised on “use” 
specifications to make certain that all bidders 


‘‘immune.’ 
Churchill distributor or rep- 
resentative today — or write. 


“ENVIRONMENT PLAYS A LEADING ROLE 


FACTURING COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 

F SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
TMERIALS AND TOOLS 











Call your 


IN EDUCATION” 


Waist belt and shoulder strap are 
easily adjusted. Entire belt is easily 
cleaned. The new plastic belts can 
be furnished in white or yellow. 


Other Graubard Safety Patrol Equipment Includes 


A complete line of caps and badges, adjustable web or white 
or yellow plastic belts, felt arm bands, metal seal arm bras- 
sards, Safety Patrol badges, overshoes. 


For specific details and prices, send for 


GRAUBARD'S 


“‘America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 


our new 1947 catalogue. 


266 Mulberry St.. 
Newark 5,N.J. 





Under a Montana statute, no person can be 
employed to teach in the public schools without 
a contract with the board of school trustees, and 
a so-called teachers’ tenure act does not eliminate 
the necessity of having a contract; the only effect 


C.S.A. c. 146, $§ 219, 238, 239.— Fahl v. School 
Dist. No. 1 in City and County of Denver, 180 
Pacific reporter 2d 532, Colo. 

A notice given to a teacher by the school board 
that it “decided not to renew your contract” sub- 


meet on a common ground. The courts have of the tenure act = to rg _ teacher's “er stantially complied with the Pte — 

. » contract for another year by the operation ol the tenure act requiring a notice tha e teachers 
held, for instance, that road tests alone ane law after an election for a third pe cus year, “services will aa be required for the ensuing year” -. 
not sufficient in the purchase of traffic paint. unless the notice specified in the statute is given. and was sufficient to terminate the teacher’s con- on 
In this example, the court held that samples Mont. revised codes of 1935, §1015, subd. 2; tract of employment. Mont. revised codes of 1935, Lo 
could be tested in this manner provided a § 1075. — Eastman vy. School Dist. No. 1 of Lewis § 1075. — Eastman vy. School Dist. No. 1 of Lewis , 
-e : s ; ’ i and Clark County, 180 Pacific reporter 2d 472, and Clark County, 180 Pacific reporter 2d 472, 
standard paint was used for comparison nl Mont. rus 
purposes. The so-called teachers’ pension act of Montana The requirements of the so-called teachers’ for 


In general, the courts hold that the law 
permits no private negotiations with an in- 
dividual bidder, no change of plans and 
specifications submitted for the competition, 
no variances for the purpose of obtaining a 
change in the bid of one or more bidders. 
These restrictions are for the protection of 
the bidders. By the same token they protect 
the buyer because in the long run he is best 
served when all of the vendors have respect 
and confidence in his actions. 


THE HIGH COURT HELD 


(Concluded from page 34) 


ployed as a teacher, and a school board has ab- 
solute right to decline to employ an applicant 
for any reason — Halfacre v. Board of Education 
of School Dist. No. 167, 73 Northeastern reporter 
2d 124, Ill. App. 

A district school board was entitled to reject 
an application for a teacher’s position without 
giving any reason therefor, notwithstanding that 
the applicant was the only applicant for the posi- 
tion holding a valid teacher’s certificate. — Half- 
acre v. Board of Education of School Dist. No. 
167, 73 Northwestern reporter 2d 124, Ill. App. 


does not place a teacher serving three consecutive 
years upon a continuing permanent tenure con- 
tract, but merely authorizes the school board to 
re-employ such teacher for another year in one 
of three specified methods, or to decline to re- 
employ the teacher. Mont. revised codes of 1935, 
§ 1075. — Eastman v. School Dist. No. 1 of Lewis 
and Clark County, 80 Pacific reporter 2d 472, 
Mont. 

A school board may refuse to employ or re- 
employ a teacher with or without cause and need 
not give any reason for its action, but after three 
years’ service by the teacher, the board must take 
some affirmative action before May 1 and, if not, 
re-employment becomes automatic for another 
year. Mont. revised codes of 1935, §§ 1015, 1075. 

-Eastman v. School Dist. No. 1 of Lewis and 
Clark County, 180 Pacific reporter 2d 472, Mont. 

Where a superintendent’s charges against a 
teacher were of a general nature, but the charges 
were particularized in a letter from the superin- 
tendent to the teacher who had written to the 
superintendent that the charges were too general 
and vague, the superintendent’s letter particular- 
izing the charges did not give the teacher the right 
to insist upon a new filing and a new notice, and 
if any such right had existed, it was waived by 
the teacher’s specific demand for required informa- 
tion 24 hours before the time of hearing. °35 


tenure act with regard to a notice of termination 
of employment are not mandatory and need not 
be strictly construed against the school district in 
favor of a teacher, but the act should be liberally 
construed to effect the general purpose of the 
act. Mont. revised codes of 1935, §§ 4, 1075.— 
Eastman vy. School Dist. No. 1 of Lewis and 
Clark County, 180 Pacific reporter 2d 472, Mont. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


The inmates of an unincorporated children’s 
home were residents of the school district in 
which the school was located and were entitled 
to attend the s¢hool in such district without the 
payment of tuition. G. S. Supp. 1945, 72-1046; 
Kans. constitution, art. 6, § 2. — Mariadahl Chil- 
dren’s Home v. Bellegarde School Dist. No. 23, 
180 Pacific reporter 2d 612, 163 Kans. 49. 

In an action by a pupil against a physical- 
education teacher for injuries from required boxing 
with another pupil, evidence that the teacher 
sat in the bleachers and watched while the 
plaintiff and another pupil who were both un- 
trained fought vigorously through one round and 
part of another before the plaintiff's injury 
without any warning from the defendant, estab- 
lished the negligence of the defendant. — La Val- 
ley v. Stanford, 70 N.Y. S. 2d. 460, 272 App. Div. 
183, N.Y. 
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Are You Planning to Rebind Your 
Worn School Textbooks and Library 
Books 


Let us show you how we can expertly recondition 













your books to withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 







Just send one of your books for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. No obligation. 


DES MOINES BOOKBINDERY CO. 


1100 Forest Ave. H. E. Tolchinsky & Sons Des Moines 14, lowa 
(BOOKBINDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS) 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 










« 
i” 
4 STENCIL < 
a DUPLICATOR 
Ideal for ADVERTISING, AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS, NOTICES, 
* LABELS, FORMS, PRICE LISTS a 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
oe ness and organization. Easy to use; very a 
6 economical. GEM OUTFIT comes com- & 
plete with all supplies, instructions and 
SE 60-page Book of ideas. a 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write = 
* and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After A 
10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
Bj tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. * 


M@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. .- Dept. 119 
513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


* 
SEND NO MONEY - WRITE TODAY 








Unexpected replacements or costly repairs can wreck 
budgets. Protect school and student property, stop 
vandalism and theft with tough, dependable Dudley 
Locks. 

RD-2 is rotating dial combination padlock, completely 
rustproof, inside and out. Low quantity prices. Write 
for details of Master Charted Dudley protection. 





RD-2 





UDLEY tock corp. 


570 W. Monroe Street * Dept. 1012 . Chicago 6, Illinois 








It's GOOD BUSINESS 


Trucks, because— 


FORD TRUCKS 
LAST up to 19.6% 
LONGER 


than trucks of the other 4 sales leaders 
CERTIFIED by independent Life Insurance Actu 
of 4,967,000 


to Haul with Ford 


a fact 


aries survey truck registrations 
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The Newer Emphasis 


Curriculum 
Development 


is provided in 





DRAWING FOR LIFE 
AND INDUSTRY 


By DANIEL GREEN, B.S., M.A. 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


A text in mechanical drawing which 


@ Approaches the subject through 
situations taken from life experi- 
ences of both boys and girls. 


@ Emphasizes the needs of drawing 
in all walks of life. 























@ Provides the background neces- 
sary for the average person to bet- 
ter understand the economic and 
social aspects of drawing as they 
impinge upon our American way 
of life. 

$1.56 


We will gladly send you an examination copy 
for 30 days’ study. Also to any teacher or com- 
mittee member you may recommend. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


810 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


EL  ——————— 
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SEAL-O-SAN BASKETBALL COACHES DIGEST 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., manufac- 
tureis of sanitary products, have issued a 64-page 
booklet entitled, Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches 
Digest, which includes articles outlining new 
plays, offensive and defensive tactics, drill, etc. 
The digest is available at the price of 25 cents. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1001. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON PAGING SYSTEM 


The Stromberg-Carlson Co., has announced its 
IM-3 paging and intercommunicating system. This 
is a compact telephonelike master unit, capable of 
directing outgoing messages to any and all areas, 
and of controlling the volume both ways. The 
incoming message may be sent by the respondent 
speaking directly into any one of the reproducers 
located in the areas. A press-to-talk key on the 
telephone base controls the transmission and 
reception of messages. The IM-3 is especially 
adapted to school offices where the privacy of a 
message is desired. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester 3, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1002. 


NEW VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT PROJECTOR 


The Victor Animatograph Co. has announced 
its new Victor Lite-Weight Projector, which is 
the latest development in 16mm. sound motion- 
picture projectors. Designed especially for use in 
the school or educational institution, it is housed 
in a streamlined, single-unit, aluminum case. It is 
52 per cent lighter in weight and 69 per cent 
smaller in size than the original Victor yet re- 
tains most of the famous features which have 
made Victor the world’s largest manufacturer of 
16mm. motion-picture equipment. The new “lite- 
weight” projector replaces the Victor Triumph 
60 and fills the need for a sound projector that 
will serve an individual classroom. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Towa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1003. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH ERECTS 
NEW BUILDING 


The Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa, has announced the early construction of a 
$1,500,000 factory and office building, the work 
to start as soon as material and labor are avail- 
able. The new building will be of the most 
modern construction with 150,000 square feet of 
floor space. Ample floor space will be available 
for the addition of a large amount of modern 
machinery used in the manufacture of Victor 
equipment. A large cafeteria, a playground, and 
ample parking and trackage facilities will be im- 
portant features. The new plant will house manu- 
facturing facilities now located in several build- 
ings. The factory portion will be one story in 
height and the office section two stories. 

The Victor Corporation was established in a 
small building in Davenport, in 1910, by Alex- 
ander F. Victor, a pioneer inventor. The company 
now maintains sales offices in Chicago and New 
York, and its distributor and dealer organization 
includes several thousand retail outlets. 


KEWANEE TYPE C STEEL BOILER 


The Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, TIIl., has 
announced its new Type C steel boiler, for use in 
heating large buildings. The Type C is a mechan- 
ically fired boiler, with corrugated crown sheet, 
two-nass fire tubes, adequate steam space, and a 
self-draining feature, and is provided with every- 
thing for keeping the boiler in tiptop operating 
efficiency to insure life-long economy in use. 

The firm has issued a seven-page circular, con- 
taining a description and _ specifications for 
installation. 

Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, Ill. 

For brief reference vse ASBJ—1004. 


VESTAL OCCUPIES NEW BUILDING 


The Vestal Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
has occupied a new plant addition providing 11,- 
000 square feet of additional manufacturing space. 
The space permits a larger production of Briten- 
All, Vestagloss, Septisol, Staphene, Pyra-Seal, and 
other well-known Vestal products used by schools 
and institutions. Modern in every respect, the 
new wing is of insulated, fireproof construction, 
and is equipped with radiant heating and high 
density lighting. New equipment and complete 
modernization of the existing facilities insure 
larger volume and lower-cost production under 
rigid control. Also included are increased research 
and laboratory and pilot plant facilities for new- 
product development. 


RCA TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J., recently conducted a summer audio-visual 
training class for teachers at the University of 
South Carolina. Ray Kroggel, RCA educational 
representative, speaking before 150 teachers, em- 
phasized that audio-visual tools not only help to 
equalize educational opportunities in city and 
country areas, but also among pupils in any class- 
room. He pointed out that some students learn 
more easily by sight than by sound, while in other 
cases the reverse is true. By using audio-visual 
teaching methods, both types of students can be 
reached equally well. 

During the three-day conference, Kroggel de- 
livered eight addresses on phases of audio-visual 
education and demonstrated RCA’s new 16mm. 
projector. 


ANNOUNCE NEW SAFETY PATROL COAT 


A new line of boys’ all-white, rubber raincoats, 
suitable for schoolboy safety patrols, has been an- 
nounced by Graubard’s, Inc., Newark, N. J. The 
coats, made of American rubber of prewar quality, 
are vulcanized, absolutely waterproof, and prac- 
tical for winter or summer wear. The clean white- 
ness gives visibility on dark or rainy days, and 
the coats may be easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. 

Graubard’s, Inc., 266 Mulberry St., Newark, 


For brief reference use ASBJ—1005. 


INFRARED LAMPS FOR BETTER PRODUCTION 


The story of the use of infrared lamps used in 
heating, baking, and drying processes is contained 
in kits of informative material distributed by the 
General Electric Lamp Department. Included with 
the material is a 25-minute sound slide film in 
color on “Infrared Lamps for Better Production.” 
The sound slide makes clear the different kinds of 
infrared radiant energy which can be applied to 
industrial processes, and describes how these lamps 
speed production and improve the quality of the 
products. 

General Electric Lamp Department, Nela Park, 
Clev-land 12, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1006. 


DITTO ANNOUNCES LIQUID-TYPE DUPLICATOR 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has announced a new 
postwar model machine, new in design and en- 
gineering, which employs the famous Ditto direct- 
process principle. There are no stencils to cut and 
no type to set. A deposit of dye is placed on a 
sheet of paper, by writing, typing, or drawing 
through Ditto direct-process carbon paper.. The 
carbon paper comes in four colors. All colors may 
be applied to the same original and are reproduced 
in one simple operation. The new machine requires 
only one turn of the handle for each copy, and 
makes 100 or more copies per minute. All parts of 
the machine are easily accessible for servicing. 

Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1007. 
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NEW DE VRY SERVICE BULLETIN 


The DeVry Corp., Chicago, IIll., has announced 
its new School Service Bulletin, compiled by C, 
R. Crakes, educational consultant, which de- 
scribes the line of books, periodicals, and manuals 
in the Audio-Visual field. The bulletin, “Sug- 
gested Bibliography on Use of Motion Pictures in 
Education,” lists 33 publications. Copies of the 
bulletin are available without cost upon request, 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1008. 


AMCOLUN SAFETY TILE 


The American Abrasive Metals Co., Irvington, 
N. J., has announced a new product, Amcolun 
safety tile, which contains characteristics of safety, 
durability, and cleanliness of unusual value for 
school installations. The U. S. Testing Co. has 
approved a test showing the ruggedness of the 
tile and its superiority in resisting impacts. 

Amcolun is a homogeneous, compact structure, 
composed of abrasive material and other inert 
fillers. The material is bonded together with 
a heat-resisting thermosetting phenolic resin, 
forming a tile that is extremely durable. 

This safety tile is light in weight and can 
be applied over existing wood, concrete, or steel 
floors. It eliminates the need for tearing up old 
floors and saves considerable expense on the 
cost of installation. 

American Abrasive Metals Co., Irvington, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1009. 


NEW GLASS-ENCLOSED BULLETIN BOARD 
The Beckley-Cardy Company has just placed 
on the market a new glass-enclosed bulletin 
board, which keeps displays and posters neat and 
unharmed. A posting panel slides out from behind 
a glass front to afford full, easy access to the 





New Glass-Enclosed Bulletin Board. 


tacking surface. There are no door frames to 
obstruct the view. The posting surface is peerless 
cork, which seals punctures immediately upon 
removal of tacks or pins. The board has been 
recommended for use in classrooms, libraries, 
halls, and offices. It is available in three con- 
venient sizes — 18 by 24 in., 24 by 30 in., and 24 
by 36 in. A strong wood frame, finished in school 
brown, is provided, to allow the posting panel to 
slide to the right or left. An illustrated circular 
is available. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1010. 


LAIDLAW PRIZE CONTEST 


Laidlaw Brothers, Publishers, Chicago, IIl., have 
announced a prize-winning contest for teachers 
on the subject, “How Can I, a Teacher, Inspire 
My Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profession.” 
The firm offers $600 in prizes to the teachers who 
write the best papers on the subject. 

The contest is open to teachers in public and 
private elementary, junior and senior high schools. 
All papers should be between 600 and 800 words 
in length. The papers must be turned in not later 
than January 1, 1948, and the prizes will be an- 
nounced April 1, 1948. 


-——_ — 


Architects Move Offices 
Frederic Hutchinson Porter, A.I.A., and R. Walter 
Bradley, associate, have removed their offices to 1009 East 
Lincoln Highway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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MR. BERG GOES TO ST. PAUL 

Selmer H. Berg, of Rockford, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at_St. Paul, Minn. . 

, A graduate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., he 
completed work for his master of arts degree at the 
Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Berg was superintendent of schools at Lake 
Mills from 1919 to 1923, and in 1924 he accepted the 
superintendency at Stoughton, Wis. In 1932 he was 
called to take the superintendency at Rock Island, IIl., 
where he remained until 1937 when he was elected 
superintendent at Rockford. ; 

Mr. Berg is a Phi Delta Kappa, holds a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association, and is 
an active member of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and of various state organizations. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
pm Atonzo W. Pennock has been elected president of 
the school board at Hillsdale, Mich. 
® The school board at St. Louis, Mich., has reorganized 
with Dr. A. Lean Hopss as president, and Mrton C. 
TOWNSEND as vice-president. 
> Howarp A. ENSMINGER has been elected president of 
the school board at Dodge City, Kans. 
> H. L. SHeppearp has been elected president of the 
school board at Clay Center, Kans. 
»M. A. Gopptnc has been elected president of the 
school board at El Dorado, Kans. Watter Cary has been 
named vice-president. 
® Morris Witxins has been elected president of the 
school board at Arkansas City, Kans. 
> L. H. Brower has been elected president of the 
school board at Woodward, Okla. 
> Rex Crowtey has been elected president of the board 
at Pittsburg, Kans. 
® The school board at Topeka, Kans., has reorganized 
with KENNETH Hosss as president, and ARTHUR SAVILLE 
as vice-president. 
® The school board at Wichita, Kans., has reorganized 
with Dr. J. A. Bocve as president, and KENNETH P. 
BRASTED as vice-president. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
October 3. Central Kentucky Education Association, at 
Frankfort. Sec., R. E. Jaggers, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Ky. 


October 2. Washington Education Association, at 
Tacoma. Chairman, Leslie Hoar, 618 North Warner, 
Tacoma 6. 

October 3. Washington Education Association, at 


Seattle. Chairman, L. M. Dimmitt, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Seattle 4. 

October 6. Washington Education Association, at Van- 
couver. Chairman, A. D. Whitenack, Vancouver. 

October 9-13. National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, at Columbus, Ohio. Act. Sec., H. C. Headden, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

October 23-24. Colorado Education Association, at 
Denver. Sec., Gerald J. Willsea, 1605 Pennsylvania St., 
Denver. 

October 25-26. National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, at Chicago, Ill. George Jennings, director, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Nov. 6-8. Arizona Education Association at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Headquarters, Union High School. 

Nov. 6-8 Iowa State Education Association at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Exec. Sec., Charles F. Martin, 415 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Exhibits in charge of Don A. 
Foster. 

Nov. 6-8. Wisconsin Education Association at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Sec., O. H. Plenzke, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison 3, Wis. Headquarters, Auditorium. Exhibits in 
charge of A. G. Nicoud, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 6-8. West Virginia State Education Assoc. at 
Huntington, W. Va. Sec., Phares E. Reeder, 2012 
Quarrier St., Charleston 1, W. Va. Headquarters, Prit- 
chard Hotel. 

Nov. 6-9. New Jersey Education Assoc. at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Headquarters, Traymore Hotel. Exhibits in 
charge of A. H. Skean, Convention Bureau, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Nov. 7. New York State Teachers Association (Long 
Island Zone) at Hempstead, N. Y. Sec., Miss Grace 
Warner, Oceanside Schl. No. 5, Oceanside, N. Y. Head- 
quarters, Hempstead H. S. 

November 7. Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers, at Milwaukee, Wis. Sec., Mariele 
Schirmer, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

November 7. New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Southern zone, at New York. Sec., Frend Damanda, Wap- 
Pingers Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 12-14. Missouri State Teachers Association at 
St. Louis, Mo. Sec., Everett Keith, State Tchrs. Assoc. 
Bldg., Columbia, Mo. Headquarters, Jefferson & Statler 
Hotel. In charge of exhibits, Mr. Inks Franklin, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Nov 16-18. Illinois Assoc. of School Administrators 
at Chicago, Ill. Sec., P. F. Shafer, Supt., Macomb, III. 
Headquarters, Congress Hotel. 

November 27-29. National Council for the Social 
Studies, at St. Louis, Mo. Sec., Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
1201-16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Headquarters, 
Jefferson Hotel. 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page | Code Page 
No. No. No. No. 
100 Aluminum Company of 1029 Locke Warm Morning 

PD inc ie su vcnccess 16 Stove Company ........-.- 10 
101 Americana Corporation ... 81 | 1030 Macmillan Co., The....... 79 
102 American Crayon Company 64 | 1031 Minneapolis-Honeywell 
103 American Radiator & Regulator Co. ...... 3rd cover 


Standard Sanitary Corp... 12 
104 American Seating Company 55 
105 Ampro Corporation, The.. 73 
106 Audio Development Co.... 62 
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1033 National Lock Company... 6 
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109 Bruce Publishing Company. 85 | 1038 Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
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CO Svc treesssecda 85 | 1041 RCA Victor Div. Radio Corp. 
1013 Detroit Steel Products Co... 1 of America .......... 53 & 63 
1014 Dick Company, A. B...... 3 | 1042 Reo Motors, Inc........... 69 
1015 Dictaphone Corp. ........ 67 | 1043 Schermerhorn Teachers 
1016 Ditto, Incorporated ....... 77 | ee eee 8 
1017 Dudley Lock Corporation.. 85 | 1044 Sexton & Company, Inc., 
1018 Ford Motor Company..... 85 | BD. edie Gednasosesdsese 14 
1019 General Electric Company.. 4 | 1045 Sheldon & Company, E. H.. 60 
1020 Graubard’s, Inc. ......... 84 | 1046 Straubel Paper Company.. 72 
1021 Hamilton Mfg. Co.....66 & 74 | 1047 Trane Company ......... 13 


1022 Heywood-Wakefield Co.... 59 
1023 Hillyard Sales Companies.. 61 
1024 Holden Patent Book 


1048 Underwood Corporation... 57 
1049 Vestal Chemical Company. 80 
1050 Victor Animatograph Corp. 





Cover Company ......... SED. — s cesavest pan vende en 2nd cover 
1025 Holmes Projector Company. 82 | 1051 Wayne Iron Works........ 10 
1026 Huntington Laboratories, 1052 Weber Costello Company.. 71 
De < ach Vidas enatesades 70 | 1053 Witte Engine Works...... 6 
1027 International Harvester Co.. 2 | 1054 World Book Encyclopedia. . *83 
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BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE-MILWAUKEE. 
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ONE always stands out! 


In the field of general maintenance 
cleaners, it’s Wyandotte Detergent. 
This all-purpose cleaner makes 
an effective and thorough mopping 
solution. And it has proved its su- 
periority when used with all types 
of scrubbing machines. 
Furthermore, it is extremely eco- 
nomical. A single pound of Wyan- 
dotte Detergent will clean 4000 or 


more square feet of floor. It is safe. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


on all surfaces, reduces slipping 
hazards and lengthens the life of 
sponges, scrubbing machine brushes 
and other maintenance cleaning 
equipment. 

Wyandotte Detergent meets 
many other cleaning needs, as well. 
It quickly restores the glossy luster 
of soiled painted surfaces. It cleans 
porcelain enamel and tile easily, 
safely. Used as a poultice, it renews 


\ 
’ 


the beauty of stained and discolored 
marble. 

Where an all-soluble product is 
preferred, Wyandotte F-100* pro- 
duces safe, rapid cleaning and is 
mild enough to use by hand. 

Your Wyandotte Representative 
will be glad to demonstrate these 
and other products in the complete 
line of Wyandotte Maintenance 
Cleaners. Why not call him today? 


* Registered trade-mark 


Wyandotte 
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